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first clause of the Trade Unions Bill did not 
throw very much fresh light upon its meaning. 
Its legal meaning indeed seems to become vaguer and 
vaguer the more it is discussed. Meanwhile, however, 
it seems to become clearer and clearer that what the 
Government mean is to obtain powers to declare 
practically any large-scale strike illegal. It would 
appear for example that the coal stoppage of last year 
(if it had been a “ strike” instead of a “ lock-out ”’) 
could have been brought under the ban if this clause 
had then been law. The Attorney-General would have 
taken note of the fact that amongst the widely adver- 
tised objects of the men was the “ nationalisation of 
the mines,” and might have applied to the Court for an 
injunction on the ground that such an object could not 
be described as “the furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or industry,” and that its effects were 
calculated “to coerce the Government by inflicting 
hardship upon the community.” Mr. Cook could 
then have been jailed and the Miners’ funds seques- 
trated. This obviously would be still more likely to 
happen in the case of a railway strike, for then there 
could be no doubt at all about the “ hardship inflicted 
upon the community.” The far-reaching effects of 
this clause—which also of course appears to prohibit 
all sympathetic strikes—would hardly yet seem to have 
been sufficiently realised even on the Labour side. 
- * * 
The inclusion of “lock-outs”’ within the scope of the 
clause makes, of course, little or no practical difference. 
“ Lock-out ” and “strike ” are not analogous weapons. 
employer who wishes to reduce wages or worsen 
itions most often does not, in a legal sense, ‘‘ lock 































out”’ his men. He offers to re-employ them, as their 
contracts run out, on less favourable terms. The 
** lock-out,” in the strict and narrow sense, is an excep- 
tional weapon, used only in disputes on some matter 
of principle, as when a body of employers refuse to 
employ any man who belongs to a particular Tradc 
Union obnoxious to them. Lock-outs of a kind which 
would come under Clause 1 seldom occur in practice, 
as the Attorney-General himself has pointed out. If, 
however, the Government really wishes to make the 
Bill apply effectively to employers as well as workers, 
this can readily be done. It will be necessary above 
all to prohibit such methods as blacklisting, concerted 
refusal of other employment to workers on strike, 
refusal to employ Trade Unionists, and so on. There 
is, of course, not the slightest chance that the Govern- 
ment will prohibit any of these things, and we do not 
even urge them to do so. But the fact that they will 
not suffices to dispose of the suggestion that the Bill, 
having now been made to apply to lock-outs as well as 
strikes, is to be regarded as a piece of even-handed and 
impartial justice. The inclusion of “ lock-outs” is 
pure eye-wash, as everybody knows; and _ the 
Attorney-General has to all intents and purposes 
already admitted as much. 
* * * 

Government’s other amendment to 
Clause 1 any real improvement. It merely sub- 
stitutes one vague ambiguity for another. The ex- 
pression “the community, or any substantial part 
thereof ’’ was justly criticised for its vagueness; but 
“the community” tout court is hardly less ambiguous. 
“* To cause hardship " does, indeed, sound more definite 
than “to intimidate”; but, as every strike obviously 
causes some hardship to someone, it does not get us 
much further until we know how much hardship to 
whom suffices to bring a strike under the ban. The 
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ambiguous words “trade or industry,’’ moreover, 
still remain quite undefined. In short, in its new form 
the clause is open to just the same criticisms as were 
originally advanced against it. No one knows what 
it means, or can know until a whole series of arbitrary 
judicial decisions has created a set of precedents by 
means of which it can be defined. The task of effectively 
deciding which strikes are lawful and which are not is 
still merely remitted to the judges of the Chancery 
Division and the King’s Bench. Even this is not enough 
for a group of Tory back-benchers, who propose a 
further amendment giving the Government power 
to declare illegal any strike it pleases. These members 
have at any rate interpreted faithfully the spirit behind 
the Bill. Meanwhile, where are the ““ Tory Democrats " ? 
Only one Conservative member, Lord Henry Bentinck, 
mustered up courage to vote against the second reading. 
Yet we are sure there are plenty of others who cordially 
dislike the Bill and would vote against it if they dared. 
Perhaps they will get more courage in the committee 


stage. 


We observe with some interest the beginnings of an 
agitation designed to induce the Government to allow 
the Rent Restriction Acts to lapse in the near future 
so that all tenants may be rack-rented once more 
and property owners enabled to reap the “ unearned 
increment” created by the still prevailing artificial 
shortage of houses. One gentleman writing to the 
Times argues that there will be no danger of any 
“exorbitant increase in rents” if the present restric- 
tions are allowed to lapse because “ once a commodity 
has reached the highest price that the consumer is able 
to pay any attempt further to raise the price will hit 
back to your own disadvantage.” The italics are ours. 
Might we paraphrase thus—* We shall fleece them to 
their skins, of course—that is our right—but they may 
be quite sure that their skins will be safe?’’ The view 
of the public, of course, is different; it is that house- 
property owners are entitled to a good return on 
their money after allowing for repairs and so on, 
but that where a necessity of life is concerned they are 
not entitled to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
consumer by taking advantage of an artificial shortage. 
The Government has shown itself so yielding of late 
to any sort of pressure from the propertied classes that 
one cannot be confident that they will not yield even 
in this case and thus dig their electoral grave another 
yard deeper. Having alienated the bulk of the working 
class by their attack on Trade Unions will they now 
venture to alienate the suburbs? C'est magnifique, 
mais ce n'est pas la politique. 

*” * * 


The World Economic Conference is now in full swing. 
One or two good speeches were made at the opening 
sessions last week. The best, by common consent, was 
that of Mr. W. T. Layton, who gave a brilliant analysis 
of the pickle Europe is in, with 11,000 kilometres of 
new tariff barriers and 10,000,000 people unemployed. 
The presence of the Russian delegates has, of course, 
aroused great interest. There was a good deal of polite 
scepticism regarding their accounts of the progress 
Russia has made and the superiority of the Soviet to 
the capitalist economy. This was natural enough in 
that audience, and it was natural also that the Russians 
should put in the lights and shades pretty boldly, for 
they had to tickle the ears of the faithful beyond 
Geneva. But it is a great mistake to belittle Messrs. 
Sokolnikov and Ossinski. They are two exceedingly 
able men, whose understanding of practical economic 
problems is not really muddled by Bolshevik theories. 
We hope that something will come of their suggestion 
that a modus vivendi should be sought between the 
Marxist and capitalist systems. It ought not, indeed, 
to be so difficult to find it, considering the dilution that 


* * * 


a, 





Marxism has undergone in Russia! About the possible 
political consequences of this Russian appearance at 
Geneva there is much speculation. It ts rather too 
early to talk of Russia as a member of the League of 
Nations. But it seems clear that her hostility to the 
League is abating, and that, foiled as she has been in 
China, she is turning her attention from Asia to Europe, 
* ~ * 


Sir William Beveridge, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London, made a long-hoped-for and 
important announcement on Wednesday. After many 
hitches, the ‘“ Bloomsbury site” has at last beep 
acquired—largely through the munificence of an Ameri- 
can endowment, the Rockefeller Foundation. Londop 
University is at present an ungeographical expression 
—a puzzle to foreigners, and something of a sorrow to 
its children and its governors. It has grown 
higgledy piggledy. Its earliest colleges are in the 
centre of London—University in Gower Street and 
King’s in the Strand. But in later days there has been 
a centrifugal tendency, and newer foundations are 
scattered north, south, east and west, while the head- 
quarters and central offices are tucked away in the 
dreary fastnesses of South Kensington. Which is 
rather as if Oxford had the meeting place of its Congre- 
gation and Hebdomadal Council, its Examination 
Schools and the Sheldonian and the Bodleian, at 
Iffey or at Marston. This reproach will now be 
removed. The Bloomsbury site lies just behind the 
British Museum and comprises eight and a half acres, 
on which the most striking features at present are 
hoardings and the wooden or asbestos huts that house 
the School of Slavonic Studies, the Institute of His- 
torical Research, and the Students’ Union. Here the 
University will have a convenient and, we hope, a 
beautiful centre. There will be found ample room, 
as Sir William Beveridge said, for its Senate House, 
its examination and ceremonial halls, its library and 
its clubs, as well as for new colleges and perhaps some 
residential quarters for teachers and students. And 
it will be within a few minutes’ walk of most of the 
principal colleges—University, Kings, the School of 
Economics and Birkbeck—with others, like the School 
of Oriental Studies and Bedford, not very far away. 
All Londoners will congratulate the University on its 
acquisition, and the Vice-Chancellor in particular on the 
energy he has shown in carrying the business through. 

* * * 







































Captain Gee, whose long absence from his parlia 
mentary duties has been a theme of controversy for 
some time, has at last been appointed Steward of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, and there will be a bye-election 
in the Bosworth Division of Leicestershire. Moreover, 
the death of a Conservative member has created 4 
vacancy in the Westbury Division of Wiltshire. Two 
bye-elections thus coincide with the debates in Parlis- 
ment on the Trade Unions Bill. At Westbury, however, 
the contest will hardly turn on this issue; for the 
division is largely agricultural. Bosworth also has 4 
substantial agricultural vote; but a good deal of the 
area is industrial, and there is a fairly large mining 
electorate. Westbury, which the late member only 
won in 1924, is an old Liberal seat, and seems likeliest, 
even in a three-cornered contest, to revert to its previous 
allegiance, at least unless the Labour candidate, who 
has fought three times already, largely increases his 

ll. Bosworth is far more an open question. 
ong delay shows clearly that the Conservatives af 
not hopeful of retaining the seat; but it would be 
rash to guess which of the other two candidates has 
more hope of winning it. A Liberal success here would 
be of far more significance than the two recent victoriss, 
because the contest will be fought, without 
complications, on ordinary party lines. The Labow 
Party was known to be hopeful of winning when # 
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election was first known to be probable, and pre- 
sumably the production of the Trade Unions Bill has 
increased its hopes. But something depends on the 
Liberal candidate's attitude on this question; for 
Bosworth, too, is an old Liberal area in which his pre- 
tensions certainly cannot be ignored. 

* - * 


The decision of the Controlling Officers’ Association 
to secede from the Trades Union Congress has a certain, 
but a limited, significance. It has practically nothin 
to do with the Trade Unions Bill, which, if passed, wil 
legally enforce such secessions. It is rather a direct out- 
come of last year’s “‘ General Strike.” The Controlling 
Officers are a body of supervising officials in the Post 
Office, strongly organised in an association of their 
own quite apart from the rank and file of postal workers. 
They include men of widely differing political opinions, 
and their decision appears to have been taken rather on 

litical than on industrial grounds, and to have been 

on a feeling that affiliation to the Trades Union 
Congress involved some sort of indirect commitment 
toa Labour point of view in politics, as well as a support 
of the “* General Strike ” policy of last year. This mix- 
ture of motives probably represents fairly well astate 
of feeling not uncommon just now among the mana- 
rial and supervising grades of industry and commerce. 
The “ General Strike ” has, for the time, frightened off 
quite a number of these, and checked their tendency to 
ally themselves with either the Trades Union Congress 
or the Labour Party in their corporate capacity. In 
this sense the decision of the Controlling Officers has 
significance : but it can no more be taken as indicating 
the current of opinion in the Civil Service than a vote of 
a foremen’s or managers’ body would be taken as re- 
ora the opinion of the workers in industry. 
n this respect, the real guide is to be sought in the 
decisions of such bodies as the Union of Post Office 
Workers and the Civil Service Clerical Association, 
which take up quite a different attitude. 


* * * 


The coal mining industry goes from bad to worse. 
Exports, indeed, are large in volume, but they are being 
sold at knock-out prices, especially in South Wales. 
Wages are falling, there is severe unemployment, and 
many collieries are closing down. And yet production 
remains high, because the more modern collieries are 
able to produce all that can be sold, even at present 
low prices. Coal-owners and miners in Belgium and 
Germany are complaining, meanwhile, of British 
dumping of cval at impossible prices, and longer work- 
ing hours on the Continent are being urged in order to 
enable the mines there to meet our “ unfair competi- 
tion.” The utter disorganisation of the industry on 
its selling side becomes more obvious every day. In 
one or two sections, it is true, reorganisation is taking 
place. The ubiquitous Sir Alfred Mond is head of a 
new combine of collieries under unified control in the 
small anthracite field in South Wales. But the industry 
as a whole shows no signs of ability or desire to face its 
internal problems. Its leaders have had their way, in 
terms of lower wages and increased working hours; 
but, as was to be expected, the industry is no better off. 
There must be regulation and some control of marketing, 
as well as a great improvement in productive organisa- 
tion before things can be straightened out. And, 
while the owners fail to tackle this problem, the miners 
wait their chance. Unless there is drastic reorganisa- 
tion, another disastrous coal struggle is certain as soon 
as the miners have had time to recover from the last. 
And that will not take so long as some people hope. 

* . * 
The first step towards translating into practice the 
lans laid down in the Electricity Act has been taken 
the Central Scotland power scheme, igsued to the 





public on Tuesday. It is proposed under this scheme 
to provide a unified power service for nearly the whole 
of the industrial and commercial belt of Scotland, 
from Montrose and Dundee to Haddington and from 
Dumbartonshire to the southern border of Ayrshire. 
Over this area the electrical undertakings are to be 
linked up by a system of main transmission lines, and 
the number of generating stations is to be reduced 
from thirty-six to ten, and ultimately to six. The 
scheme will take about ten years to carry through 
in its entirety, and will involve considerable capital 
costs, both in direct construction and in the adaptation 
of private plant to the new standardised frequency. 
The necessity of buying out the discarded stations and 
of carrying through these changes will postpone direct 
economies to some extent; but the scheme should 
before long substantially reduce prices, especially if 
there is the anticipated increase in the consumption 
of electrical power. To the judgment of a layman, 
the scheme appears to be sound and comprehensive, 
and it is to be hoped that no time will be lost in getting 
practically to work upon it. There will be no disturb- 
ance, while it is being carried out, of the existing 
methods of supply; and the necessary construction 
and equipment will provide a considerable amount of 
employment in an area at present very hard hit by 
depression in all its leading industries. We presume 
the Scottish scheme will serve largely as a model for 
those shortly to be issued for other areas. It should 
therefore receive close scrutiny from a technical stand- 

int. From the standpoint of financial policy there 
is little to scrutinise, for it follows closely the detailed 
lines laid down in the Electricity Act. 

. * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If Mr. de Valera 
failed to persuade Irish-Americans to fill his war- 
chest as lavishly as in the old Sinn Fein days, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining enough hard cash to enable him to 
organise opposition to the Government on a fairly im- 
pressive scale. Now that he is back again in Ireland 
with his booty we may expect greater liveliness in the 
constituencies. Fianna Fail with money in its hands is 
in a position to press the fighting, but its leaders are 
handicapped by their failure to make an accommoda- 
tion with Sinn Fein. Unless an agreement is patched 
up with Miss MacSwiney—and to her compromise is the 
unpardonable political sin—Mr. de Valera is likely to 
find himself in the unpleasant predicament of meeting 
a flank attack from his old associates while his main 
forces are en with Cumann na n Gaedheal. 
Ministers on their side have to reckon with the un- 
popularity that is the a of every Government. 
after a long spell of power. Tactfulness has not been 
one of the dhespabestilion of our rulers, and it is doubtful 
if tactful politicians could have pulled us through the 
last five years. But if we have been hard driven for 
our good, this does not make the driving any more 
leasant, and large sections of voters, now that they 
lieve the danger is over, are threatening to take their 
revenge either by abstention from the polls or by 
marking papers for Labour, Farmers or Redmondites 
in preference to Government candidates. Irish politics 
are always a law unto themselves, and this election 
worthily maintains the tradition in that the real fight 
is less to turn out Ministers than to dominate the Oppo- 
sition benches. Apparently the old jibe about our 
determination to be “ agin the Government "’ had more 
in it than most of us would have admitted in the days 
of English rule. Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues, while 
confident that they will make at least as good a show 
as at the last election, anticipate that during the life- 
time of the next Parliament most of the anti-Treatyite 
members will take their seats. This would mean the 
creation of a new bloc inside the Dail, and, unless 
Ministers are returned with a clear majority, the 
Aa 
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whittling down of their legislative programme as the 
price of an alliance with some of the other pro-Treaty- 
groups. 
* * * 
Po rricaL CORRESPONDENT writes: The leaders of parties 
A are better in health. The accounts I hear of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald are reassuring, and he is expected 
to be back in Parliament by the end of the month. The Parlia- 
entary Labour Party are relieved to hear it, for the bulk of 
them did not really want a change just now. I outlined the 
position last week, and I see my statement that if it had come 
to the election of a new leader, Mr. Henderson must be the 
compromise man, was reproduced in other quarters. While 
these perturbations were felt in the Opposition camp, there were 
misgivings on the Government's side about Mr. Baldwin’s 
health to which less publicity was given. Some of the Minis- 
terialists were seriously alarmed about the Prime Minister, 
fearing that he had heart trouble, and would not be able to 
“stay the course.” I have made particular inquiries, and am 
told by several of his friends that there is nothing radically 
wrong. He was suffering from over-strain, but has already 
benefited very much from the cessation of some of his public 
efforts. It was curious, during the week of doubt, to note 
that the general feeling in the Conservative Party was that if 
any change in the Premiership was to be anticipated, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was the inevitable successor. Time was when 
other names were mentioned. But several ambitious would-be 
Premiers have fallen into the background. 
* * * 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, oddly enough, has not displeased the 
Tory Die-hards by his statement that the Government will not 
do anything in particular in China, having discovered that Mr. 
Chen doves not apparently represent any real forces in that 
distracted country. The Die-hards some time ago wanted our 
forces to be used in battle array, to enforce “ sanctions,” and 
punish Chinese malcontents for the outrages at Nanking. They 
have now come to heel, and the Foreign Secretary has out- 
flanked them by the naiveté of his admissions. The position 
is so curious that even Conservatives of the rank and file are 
becoming worried at the prospect of our having to keep a 
large force in China for an unlimited time—perhaps for years. 

* * + 

The resumption of the dreary battle on the Trade Unions Bill 
in the Commons this week—with an inaugural late sitting on 
Thursday—has already brought home to many of the members 
of parties that it is just a ding-dong political contest, which 
in the end may be of more interest to the Parliamentarians than 
to the country. I am told by several thoughtful observers 
outside the professional world of Westminster and Fleet Street 
that the public in general are not reading the debates on this 
Bill. With them it is either yes or no—they have made up their 
minds that they are either against the Bill or for it, and they 
do not want to read the interminable arguments. The machinery 
by which the Bill will be put through will not matter much, 
perhaps, to the public outside. As to that machinery, there is 
little doubt. A Government Whip tells me that a “time 
table” will soon be proposed—it is being drafted now. A 
time table means that so much time will be allowed to each 
section of the Bill in Committee and when that time ends 
the automatic use of the closure will wipe out further discussion, 
and the next section will be entered on. ‘* We must be patient 
in the beginning, but firm in the end,” said he. 

* * * 

As to Labour interruptions in debate, whether of the Premier 
or any other member of the Treasury bench, how short-lived are 
the public memories! Those of us who live our working life 
at Westminster remember how during the fierce controversy 
on the House of Lords question, Mr. Asquith as Premier was 
shouted down by Conservative members, led by “‘ F. E. Smith,” 
all shouting together in concert continuously, until the head of 
the Government acknowledged defeat, and sat down quivering. 
I hear curious reports from the country on the Trade Unions 
Bill campaign. The Labour Party so far are rather discouraged 
at the reception of their platform efforts. They explain this on 
two grounds. First, in the fine summer weather we have had 
lately, the men will not attend week-end political meetings. 
They are either digging in their allotments, or getting out to 
race meetings and the like. Their wives are busy shopping on 
Saturday afternoons. Secondly, the Communist Party are 
following up the labour meetings everywhere, and stealing 
their audiences. With certain exceptions, such as Manchester 
and Birmingham, I am told the Labour campaign against the 
Bill has so far fallen rather flat. 


——— 





THE POLITICAL LEVY 


r NAHE intense indignation aroused by the 

Government’s attack upon the “ Political 

Levy ” is both natural and justifiable, but 
it is perhaps somewhat disproportionate to the 
practical importance of the proposed change in the 
law. For, in the first place, the change is not likely 
to reduce the Political Funds of the Trade Unions 
by more than five or ten per cent.—if at all; and, 
in the second place, not more than about a quarter 
of the Labour Members in the House of Commons 
are dependent in any way on such funds or ever 
touch a penny of Trade Union money for election 
expenses. The fact, however, remains that on the face 
of it the attack wears a dastard air, as of a blow well 
below the belt; and its appearance is not improved 
by the Government's assertion that it seeks only to 
prevent any man being compelled against his will to 
contribute to the funds of a particular political party, 
For that is obviously untrue, and those who make 
the assertion know that it is untrue. The attack is 
just a party trick, unlikely, we think, to be at all 
effective, but none the less for that a_ particularly 
unpleasant piece of political hypocrisy. 

We all agree, of course, that no man ought to be 
compelled to subscribe to party funds against his 
will. But under the present law no man is so com- 
pelled. Before any Union can establish a fund for 
political purposes it has, first, to take a secret ballot 
of the whole of its membership; and then, even if 
the vote is heavily in favour of the Levy—as it 
usually is—every member still retains a right to refuse 
to pay. In the matter of political expenditure, indeed, 
the Trade Unions are more closely restricted than 
any other corporate bodies. Limited companies can 
pay the election expenses of a Member of Parliament 
if they think it worth their while, so can Associations 
of Employers. But Trade Unions, although a great 
many of their legitimate activities are necessarily 
connected with politics—i.e., with the legal limitation 
of hours, the inspection of factories, the establishment 
of minimum wages to prevent sweating, and so on— 
are not permitted to spend a farthing of their general 
funds on political objects. For that purpose they 
are obliged to establish a special fund, to which any 
member may, if he likes, refuse to contribute. That 
surely should be handicap enough. 

“Oh yes,” the anti-Labour politician may reply, 
“but we all know that pressure is brought to beat, 
etc., etc.” But we do not “all know” that. On 
the contrary, there seems to be singularly little 
evidence of the existence of any such imprope 
‘* pressure "’ ; and we ourselves believe that it hardly 
exists. A few cases might be unearthed here o 
there, but certainly there is nothing of the kind it 
great Unions such as the National Union of Railway 
men. There is a ballot, most of the minority loyally 
accept the decision of the majority, a small group of 
recalcitrants ‘“‘ contract out” and decline to pay, and 
no one tries to hit them over the head for declining 
to pay. It is no doubt true that many men wo 
not pay if their subscriptions were absolutely voluntary, 
simply because they would not trouble to do so—just 
as many of us might not pay our club subscription 
but for the secretary’s applications and the dire threst 
of being “‘ posted.” But of the existence in the 
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Unions of “ conscientious objectors ’’ who are actually 
forced to pay against their real convictions there is 
not enough evidence to hang a cat on. The Minister 
for Labour the other day stated that seven such cases 
have been brought to the notice of his Department 
during the past twelve months. Seven! Out of four 
million Trade Unionists ! 

The change in the law which the Government 
proposes is typically and essentially “ oppressive.” 
If, for example, ninety per cent. of the members of 
the N.U.R. vote in favour of political expenditure, 
the remaining ten per cent. have the right under 
the present law to refuse to pay, a right which perhaps 
only one or two per cent. will actually exercise. Under 
the new law proposed by Mr. Baldwin, the whole of 
the ninety per cent. will have to file signed affirmations 
of their wish to contribute. Such a requirement is 
not only unfair but obviously grotesque. It will not 
prevent ‘intimidation’ in the probably very rare 
cases where intimidation occurs under the present 
law; for it is as easy to make it difficult for a man 
to refuse to sign a document as it is to make it 
difficult for him to lodge an objection. The difference 
is only a question of organisation. The Government’s 
proposal will merely impose on the Unions a new 
and heavy administrative expense. The Political 
Funds of the Miners or the Railwaymen will be no 
less under the new law than they are to-day, but 
their collection will cost a good deal more. That 
is why we call Clause 4 of the new Bill a blow beneath 
the belt. It seems a dirty party trick, and nothing 
more—and a miscalculated trick at that. The passage 
of the clause is not likely to make either Mr. Thomas 
or Mr. Cook lie awake at night; but as evidence of 
Conservative Party malice its effects may be far- 
reaching. 

Let us admit that we do not very much like the 
Political Levy. No political party ought, in our 
view, to have to rely, even partially, for financial 
support upon organisations whose raison d'éire is 
primarily economic. Election expenses should nor- 
mally be paid—as the expenses of the great majority 
of Labour candidates are in fact paid—either privately 
or by local ad hoc subscriptions. There should be 
no “central”? party funds. The Labour Party has, 
of course, no central fund worth mentioning, and it 
does not spend any of the income it receives from its 
affiliated Trade Unions (roughly about £40,000 a 
year) financing elections, but on organisation, propa- 
ganda and research. But whatever objections may 
be raised against the Levy on idealist political 
grounds, it is surely a far better, a far more public, 
and a far cleaner method of financing a party 
than the method adopted by the other parties 
Mr. Thomas persuades his members to pay the 
Levy; Mr. Baldwin or his Whips sell baronetcies 
and baronies. We have never, for our part, had 
any very strong objection to the selling of titles, 
because they are only baubles anyhow and because 
the selling of titles is at any rate better than 
the probable alternative of the selling of policies. If 
the Conservatives want money, it is better that they 
should get it by giving a multi-millionaire a peerage 
than by promising him high protection for an industry 
m which he is particularly interested. Nevertheless, 
the selling of titles, though it has been regularly 


practised as a matter of course by every Government 
—except, of course, Mr. MacDonald’s—within living 
memory, is not a very clean or easily defensible 
business. 

The Political Levy of the Labour Party may be 
open to criticism—though really we do not see how 
it can be seriously criticised except on grounds of 
very high principle, which no political party has 
ever even pretended to accept. But at any rate 
there is nothing secret or underhand about it; and 
there is no real evidence of improper compulsion as 
far as we or the public know. The Conservative and 
Liberal Party Funds, on the other hand, are made 
up of the fruits of corruption—not to say blackmail. 
If there is a mote in Mr. MacDonald’s eye, there is a 
beam in Mr. Baldwin’s. Let us suggest a simple test 
of Mr. Baldwin’s sincerity in this particular connection. 
If he honestly disapproves of the financing of political 
candidatures by means of the Levy, and has no 
ulterior party object in his proposal to make the 
collection of the Levy as difficult as possible, will 
he give the House of Commons a promise that he 
will not allow any rich man who wants a title to be 
fleeced by the Chief Whip, and that he himself will 
never advise the King to confer a title upon any indi- 
vidual who has recently contributed to the central funds 
of the Conservative Party? If he were to make that 
promise he would have clean hands, and we would 
discuss his objections to the Political Levy of the 
Trade Unions on their merits. If he refuses to make 
it—as he presumably will—we shall know where we 
stand, and that we are justified in regarding Clause 4 
of his Bill as being no more than a rather unusually 
mean piece of party malice. 


OUR POLICY IN CHINA 


IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S | statement on 
S China in the House of Commons last Monday 
has dispelled an immediate anxiety. Whatever 
may have been the inclination of the British Government 
—in fact, we believe it was less their inclination than 
that of the Shanghai Die-hards—we are not going to 
brandish the Big Stick at the ghost of Mr. Chen. With 
the United States firm against any such futility, and 
Japan and France prepared to follow the American lead, 
action by Great Britain alone—or with the “ moral” 
support of Italy—could only result in concentrating the 
damage on our heads. 

This refusal to make bad worse has, of course, dis- 
appointed some lunatic hopes. Anti-Bolsheviks see a 
rare chance lost of “‘ smashing the Reds,” not merely in 
China, which is a secondary consideration to them, but 
in this country. The Daily Mail laments British patience 
“‘in face of continuous, arrant and impudent provocation ” 
—citing, incidentally, as an example of this provocation, 
the presence of Russian representatives at the Economic 
Conference in Geneva! Our Government, it says, ought 
to have seized the opportunity offered by the crisis on 
the Yangtse to throw the Soviet Mission and its agents 
out of London. And in order, presumably, to make the 
connection of this purge with China a little clearer, it 
suggests that Moscow is straining every nerve to provoke 
a fresh general strike in England, and lavishing money 
on a revolutionary propaganda here “ which would reduce 
our great cities to the miserable condition of Hankow.” 
Anglo-Chinese fire-eaters, whose concern is not merely to 
sell newspapers by making our flesh creep but to fortify 
their own privileges, still pathetically cling to their delusion 
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that shelling and starvation will “ bring the Chinese to 
reason.” In both these quarters the Foreign Office policy 
is greeted with uncomplimentary epithets, the mildest of 
which is “ supremely tame.”’ In fact, it is a policy which 
represents a small, but not unimportant, victory for 
common sense. 


Common sense is shown also in the Government’s 
decision not to reoccupy the Hankow Concession. It is 
true that Sir Austen Chamberlain announces this decision 
with a show of reluctance. The justice and logic of such 
a step, he says, at first appealed strongly to the Govern- 
ment. But fortunately, as we believe, wiser counsels 
prevailed in the end. They remembered that the Hankow 
agreement was signed, “not for the exigencies of the 
moment, but with a view to our whole future policy in 
China,” and offered tangible proof of the sincerity of our 
professions to the Chinese Nationalists. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain thus refuses, despite the provocation that 
has been received, to abandon the hopes of a settlement 
based on conciliation. But he recognises, as everyone 
who has no axe to grind must recognise, that these hopes 
hang on the emergence of some government in China 
which, if it has not the stability that we are accustomed 
to look for in the West, will at least be capable of speaking 
for a substantial portion of the Chinese people. It is at 
this point, of course, that our satisfaction with the 
Foreign Secretary’s statement ends. The emergence of 
any unified and stable power in China seems now to have 
been indefinitely postponed. The split in the Kuomintang 
will not easily be mended. A few weeks ago, when the 
quarrel had apparently not gone beyond an exchange of 
abuse between Chiang Kai-shek and the Left Wing, there 
seemed to be some possibility of its being patched up. But 
words have been followed by deeds, and the drastic actions 
of Chiang in Canton and elsewhere, his “ feelers ” towards 
the Northerners and the setting-up of his own Government 
at Nanking, imply a definite and deliberate break. It is 
absurd to suggest that the “foreign Imperialists” are 
directly responsible for this break. Whatever may have 
been their crimes and blunders, they cannot be accused 
of having offered any serious impediment to the Cantonese 
advance. Probably the split was inevitable sooner or 
later. That it has come sooner than most people expected, 
if it is anybody’s fault, is the fault of the Communists. 
That, indeed, seems to have been realised by some at 
least of the Bolshevik politicians in Moscow. The Russians 
frankly acknowledge that they were only using the Right 
Wing Nationalists in China for the furtherance of Com- 
munistic ends—which, indeed, was obvious to most people, 
including any Chinese of quite moderate intelligence. But 
the more politic of the Communists were ready to exercise 
patience and to wait for the right moment to dispense 
with their tools. Unfortunately for them, the hotheads 
in China have overreached themselves, and the result has 
been that Chiang and his friends have upset all the nicely 
laid plans. 


Whether Chiang will succeed remains to be seen. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain appears to rest some faint hopes in 
him, but his position is at present utterly insecure. He 
has cut off Hankow from its communications both with 
Shanghai and with Canton, and left its masters no way 
of escape from the toils which are closing in on them, 
except by an exceedingly hazardous advance northwards 
to Peking or a bolt westwards into the province of Shensi. 
He has also crippled them hopelessly by depriving them 
of the funds that Shanghai can provide; and he has 
taken from them not only their most important military 
force but also the support of a valuable civil element. 
Nevertheless, if he has scotched his snake, he has not 
yet killed it. And, moreover, he is faced by further 
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snakes in the shape of Chang Tso-lin and other war-lords, 
who may before long swallow him up. There remains, 
finally, the question whether Chiang, if he succeeds jp 
establishing himself, can be relied on to show that friendjj. 
ness towards foreigners that Sir Austen Chamberlain ask 
for. Of course, there is no chance of any Chinese faction 
adopting the policy of letting foreign privileges alone. 
Not Chang Tso-lin himself, the Great White Hope, has 
left much doubt about his determination to have China 
for the Chinese. Very likely this may mean not so much 
China for the Chinese as China for Chang Tso-lin ; but it 
certainly does not mean China for the foreigners. As for 
Chiang, he has been as emphatic as anyone in denouncing 
the “ unjust treaties’; but there is no reason to suppose 
that he itches to lay violent hands on them. His intention, 
we may take it, is expressed by his new Foreign Minister, 
Mr. C. C. Wu, who declares that the Nationalist Govern. 
ment of Nanking when the time comes will negotiate the 
revision of the treaties by regular diplomatic methods, 
More than that we have no right to ask, and in all the 
circumstances our course seems plain. We must wait 
upon events, hoping perhaps that the Nanking Government 
will make good, but in any case taking no step that may 
give further offence to Chinese susceptibilities. 


Unfortunately, however, this policy, while it commends 
itself to the Foreign Office and to all sensible men, is by 
no means favoured in the International Settlement at 
Shanghai, which exerts its mischievous influence not 
only in China but in England, and to a lesser extent in 
America and Japan. The Shanghai plan (we call it that 
for short, though of course there are people in Shanghai 
who think differently) appears to be to take advantage 
of the present imbroglio to try to get back to the old 
state of affairs. The events of the last month or two, 
we are told, have shown what everybody acquainted 
with China knew all along—that the Chinese are incapable 
of reasonable behaviour, that conciliation is wasted upon 
them, that force is all they understand. And we are left 
to infer that the Chinese will not only understand force, 
but will rather like it, that, in fact, they will lick the 
boot that kicks them. Furthermore, coming from the 
general to the particular, we are asked to see in the split 
between Chiang Kai-shek and the Left Wing not merely 
a breach in the Kuomintang, but the end of the whole 
Chinese Nationalist movement. This, surely, is a gross 
miscalculation. The Nationalist movement in China does 
not look like a flash in the pan, a mere outburst of dis- 
content taking the familiar Chinese form of xenophobia. 


It is easy to say that this sort of thing has happened 
before, and to point to the Boxer Rebellion as an instance. 
But the circumstances of the present rising are utterly 
different from those of the Boxer days. It is not simply 
the old China in a new uniform and with a new slogan 
that has come out of Canton, but a fundamentally new 
movement. The democratic and Socialistic programme 
of Sun Yat-sen has taken a firm hold and spread far and 
wide among the Chinese. Its ideas have been reinforced 
—and very likely distorted—by Communist influence, but 
they cannot be dismissed as a Utopian fancy. They are, 
of course, not understood by very many of the people of 
China; they have probably not even been heard of by 
many millions. Nevertheless, they inspire an active and 
growing minority, and that a minority which includes not 
merely discontented workmen but numbers of liberal 
minded men in the mandarin and professional and trading 
classes, men who have studied in Europe or America, and 
have been imbued with Western ideas of liberty and 
progress. It is ludicrous to pretend that this national 
movement is a flimsy creation of a handful of agitator, 
whether Russian or Chinese. Besides this there is another 
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factor to be reckoned with. Not the Chinese alone, but the 
foreigners, have changed. China is no longer a happy 
hunting-ground for imperialistic concession-mongers. 
Foreign rights are questioned not merely by the Chinese ; 
they are questioned by the foreign nations themselves, 
for sympathy with the efforts of peoples struggling for 
independence is deeper and wider than it was. And 
moral considerations apart, the nations of the West are 
little disposed to put their hands in their pockets for 
costly military enterprises at the ends of the earth, whether 
for merchants or missionaries. All this the Chinese 
Nationalists know, despite the efforts of the Shanghai 
newspapers to obscure it from them. They realise, in 
short, that they are not fighting a united Imperialist 
bloc, but that the democracies of the world, as well as 
Russia—and perhaps more genuinely than Russia—are on 
their side. 

It is absurd, then, to base a policy on the assumption 
that the Kuomintang is done with. The Kuomintang is 
only just beginning its work. It may have a long and 
severe struggle to achieve its aims. It may be torn by 
internal dissensions, and it will probably make many 
blunders; but neither the dissensions nor the blunders 
are in the least likely to destroy it. It will in time, we 
suppose, evolve some form of government; it may evolve 
several forms. What they will be, we do not pretend 
to know ; but one thing is clear—there will be no weakening 
of the claim for the independence of China. That does 
not mean that we cannot hope for a China in which 
freedom of trade and security of person and property is 
allowed to foreigners; but it does mean that the foreign 
traders will have to accept the position of guests and not 
masters in the Chinese house. All this may be so, it will 
perhaps be objected; but it is a long way off, and what 
we have to consider are our present difficulties. Quite so. 
But will anybody but a fool try to meet a present difficulty 
without taking account of the future? If the British 
Government were to adopt the Shanghai plan of 
blockade, bombardment and “ re-occupation,” it would 
be a sorry future indeed for our trade and our prestige ; 
it would leave us without a friend in any class or any 
party in China, and with precious few anywhere else— 
save perhaps in Rome. And it would not even bring 
any momentary gain, unless the satisfaction of a revengeful 
instinct—called, of course, the “ vindication of British 
honour ”"—can be counted a gain. In short, the counsels 
of the Shanghai Die-hards and their champions at home 
are very like the counsels of angry schoolboys. And 
their propaganda appears to us what the Bolsheviks’ 
behaviour appears to the Daily Mail—an “arrant and 
impudent provocation.” 


TRUSTS AND CARTELS AND 
THE WORLD ECONOMIC CON- 
FERENCE 


T seems but a few years ago since economists and 
Governments vied with one another in denun- 
ciations of the trust movement. Trusts and 

combines were denounced as anti-social conspiracies 
against the consuming public; and the question of the 
hour was that of finding the most effective means of 
keeping them in check. America legislated against her 
trusts and forcibly dissolved them; and in this country 
the Daily Mail conducted a great campaign against the 
Lever combine. It is true that neither here nor in the 
United States did the combines selected for attack appear 
to be a penny the worse, or a whit the less powerful, for 
the measures taken against them. But the will, if not 


the power, to suppress them was clearly present; and 

public and official opinion were undoubtedly factors in 

preventing the extension of the movement. 

Nowadays, all that is changed ; and the fashion is rather 
for encouraging the creation of combines than for making 
war upon them. In the food trades, indeed, something 
of the old attitude lingers; and a righteously indignant 
Lord Vestey finds himself still lectured for doing what 
employers in other industries are positively encouraged 
to do. But the case of the food trades is exceptional ; 
and even there plans for bulk marketing and purchase 
indicate a changing point of view. In industry generally 
the cry is undoubtedly rather for more capitalist com- 
bination than for less. Coalowners are urged to combine 
and to form selling syndicates for the improvement of 
their trade organisation; cotton employers are adjured 
to form cartels for the collective regulation of output ; 
and, in the case of the Stevenson rubber scheme, the 
Government has made itself responsible for controlling 
and enforcing a drastic scheme for the maintenance of 
prices through the systematic restriction of the quantity 
produced. 

This change of attitude is amply illustrated in the 
memoranda which have been circulated in connection 
with the World Economic Conference now meeting in 
Geneva. Among the mass of memoranda poured forth 
by the Preparatory Committee are several, by Dr. Wieden- 
feld, Professor Macgregor, and other authorities, dealing 
with this subject of industrial combination. Gone from 
them all is the old tone of outraged individualism. The 
merits and demerits of trusts and cartels are soberly 
discussed ; but there is scarcely a sign of a priori prejudice 
against them. On the contrary, the general tone is dis- 
tinctly favourable. There are hesitations about the growth 
of combines on an international basis; but even these 
are but passing doubts. The weight of judgment is 
distinctly on the side of combination as likely to conduce 
to efficient production and marketing, and to reduce 
within narrower limits the fluctuations of industry and 
trade. 

This remarkable conversion was, of course, to a great 
extent “made in Germany.” It was the pre-war German 
Government which really set the fashion in encouraging 
the creation of combines designed to regulate output 
as a means to the control of the market. The formal 
cartel, based on the common regulation of output and 
common marketing arrangements among a whole group 
of independent firms, has long been recognised as a pre- 
dominantly German institution, the adoption of which in 
this and other countries has been largely inspired by 
Germany’s example—though instances in plenty can be 
found in the eighteenth century organisation of our own 
industries. Our own Coal Vend and copper syndicate 
of pre-Industrial Revolution days had been safely forgotten, 
save by the economic specialist; the Rhenish-West- 
phalian coal trade and the potash syndicate in modern 
Germany provided less remote and far more influential 
examples. 

German cartels and American trusts were both producing 
practical effects on British industrial organisation long 
before the war. But they had made very little difference 
to the attitude of the general public, or even of the pro- 
fessional economist or the politician. The war made a 
far greater practical difference, by compelling every 
belligerent country to organise its industries as a part 
of the national effort, and to drive its capitalists into 
controlled combination as the swiftest and easiest means 
of achieving this result. War-time experience convinced 


a few economists and many business men of the need for 
large-scale combination ; but trusts and combines remained 
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almost as unpopular as ever through the short-lived post- 
war boom. There were far more of them ; and the keeping 
of them under control was obviously becoming a much 
tougher job. But the general assumption was that they 
were evils, even if it was being recognised that they were 
necessary evils. 

The change of view really came everywhere with the 
slump, when shortage of markets began to throw men 
and plant out of work on the grand scale, and the costs 
of production were of necessity being far more closely 
scrutinised. Then a wider opinion began to look upon 
trusts and combines, no longer solely as means of fleecing 
the consumer, but more and more as bodies capable of 
regulating output and prices in the interests of industrial 
stability, and of improving efficiency by the elimination 
of needlessly high costs of production and distribution. 
In Great Britain, more and more people, educated by the 
collapse of markets, began to realise that what had passed 
as the “ divine harmony ” of private enterprise was really 
a disorderly welter of ignorance and individualism, which 
tended largely to create out of its own left hand’s ignorance 
of what its right hand was doing a large part of the in- 
stability from which it suffered. Scientific organisation 
of industry was preached as a new gospel; and this usually 
meant some form of combination, amalgamation, or 
trustification of industry into larger and more compre- 
hensive units. 

To say that trusts have become respectable does not 
mean that the dangers inherent in them have dropped 
quite out of sight. It is recognised that trust promoters 
are not in business for their health, and that the great 
trusts and combines can, on occasion, be powerful and 
dangerous enemies of the public interest. But the tendency, 
in this country at any rate, is to emphasise in this connection 
rather what combination cannot achieve than what it 
can—to stress the limits imposed on the power of combines 
to raise prices, and to reckon the effects of the competition 
of substitutes and the elasticity of demand at a high 
valuation. This, for example, is the effect of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s recent book on Industrial Combination in England, 
and of the contributions of a number of eminent economists 
to the discussions of the past few years. And, on the 
other side, the tendency has been to stress the productive 
economies likely to result from the concentration of 
capital, and to put low the adverse effects of over-capital- 
isation, despite its historical liaison with the concentration 
of industrial ownership and control. 

There is, indeed, a strong case for this new attitude. 
The depressions of recent years have focussed attention 
on the need for concentration of productive energy upon 
the most efficient mines and factories. The relative 
over-stimulation of certain industries during the war 
has made it imperative to restrict their production, and 
manifestly sensible to do this by definite arrangement 
rather than as an aftermath of destructive competition. 
It is, however, a good deal more doubtful whether the 
actual methods adopted have usually been the best cal- 
culated to produce the desired results. Some forms of 
“ cartellisation ” easily result, not in concentrating pro- 
duction in the hands of the more efficient firms, but rather 
in spreading a diminished output thinly over efficient 
and inefficient alike, and in narrowing the market in order 
to maintain a price which will allow even the least efficient 
to produce. Combination in its looser forms is apt to 
produce this effect, and therefore to cause a restriction 
of output considerably more stringent than the market 
conditions really require. 

As against combination of this type, the argument is 
all in favour of much closer forms of association—of actual 

trusts in which the several firms are definitely merged 
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(as in the case of the chemical trade), or of very s 
selling unions able to put some producers out of busines 
altogether. The advantages of combination are not 
secured unless the combine is able not merely to pool 
knowledge among its constituents, but also to effect real 
changes in the methods of production. It is no use adopti 
combination by halves; it needs to be done thoroughly 
or not at all. 

We do not, of course, know what use the World Economie 
Conference will make of the memoranda which it yil 
have before it during the coming week. Its object js 
not to achieve binding results, but to provide a forum 
for candid discussion, in this and many other subjects, 
among the industrialists of the leading nations. But we 
can hardly doubt that, in one form or another, it will 
set its approval upon the combination movement as a 
means of ironing out trade fluctuations due to lack of 
knowledge, and of promoting closer international ¢o- 
operation among the struggling industries of post-war 
Europe. Certainly we cannot quarrel with such a con- 
clusion. The futility of “* trust-busting,” in the American 
sense, was obvious long before the war, and is far mor 
obvious to-day. Industry is bound to achieve a far closer 
and more collaborative organisation, internationally as 
well as nationally, as a reaction to the troubles of the 
post-war years. 

In these circumstances, it becomes increasingly necessary 
to think out methods, not of destroying trusts, but of 
directing them in the public interest. National ownership 
in some cases, in others controls like those we are estab- 
lishing in somewhat unsatisfactory forms, for the railway 
and electrical services, may help to provide the answer 
to the problem in its domestic aspects. But we shall 
have to face also the international problem—that 
privately owned industry is tending to develop an inter- 
national economic structure considerably faster than 
the Governments of the world are developing effective 
forms of international economic legislation and control. 
The International Labour Office is, indeed, making small 
beginnings towards an international factory code. But 
far wider questions than it can touch are calling for 
international regulation. We cannot perhaps hope for 
much direct light on this problem from the World Economic 
Conference ; but the mere fact that it is being held, and 
is discussing problems of this order, is in itself a beginning. 
The world is slowly awaking to the fact that it needs a 
common economic, as well as a common political, govern- 
ment. It will be long before it gets either; but it is 
valuable that the problem, even against the wills of 
nationalist statesmen, is steadily forcing its way to the 
front. 


THE TRADESMAN 


FEW days ago—so, at least, I read in one of the 
newspapers—a seedy-looking old vagrant musician 
went into a shop somewhere in Surrey and asked 

the shopkeeper to take charge of his fiddle for an hour 
or two. That I find it difficult to believe. There can be 
few occasions on which seedy-looking old men are 80 
inconvenienced by a fiddle that they have a plausible 
excuse for leaving it with a stranger, and this old man 
seems to have had none. Anyhow, a well-dressed man 
entered the shop later in the day for the plausible purpose 
of buying something, noticed the fiddle, examined it with 
interest, and asked the shopkeeper how much he wanted 
for it. The shopkeeper said that the fiddle did not belong 
to him but to an old street fiddler for whom he was taking 
care of it. The well-dressed man then became greatly 
excited, informed the shopkeeper that it was an extremely 
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yaluable instrument, and named a handsome sum which 
he would be willing to pay for it. Upon the shopkeeper’s 
promising to try to persuade the fiddler to sell it, he 
arranged to call back in a few hours. By the time he had 
gone, the shopkeeper’s heart was sick with greed, and he 
resolved to buy the fiddle and sell it at a huge profit. 
The old man returned in due course and was offered a 
small sum for the fiddle. He proved surprisingly obstinate, 
however, and unwilling to sell it. He was fond of the 
instrument, had long and tender associations with it, and 
it would break his heart to part with it. At last, however, 
when the shopkeeper, inflamed with avarice, doubled his 
offer, quadrupled it and finally raised it to £18, the old 
man was prevailed upon, and went out of the shop with 
tears in his eyes and the £18 in his pocket. 

The shopkeeper, highly delighted, waited for the well- 
dressed man to return, but, as he did not return that 
day, he became anxious and then suspicious, and took 
the fiddle to be valued by an expert. He learned from 
the expert that it was a wretched instrument not worth 
more than a few shillings, and, according to the story, he 
now feels that he has been cruelly cheated. 

This, or something like it, is an old and favourite plot 
in the music halls, and, if it has actually happened in real 
life, that only shows how true to life are the extravagances 
of the comedians. Whether it happened or not, however, 
the most interesting thing about the whole affair is the 
fact that, in a world of trade and profit-making, ninety- 
nine out of a hundred people would regard the shopkeeper 
rather than the old fiddler as the real cheat. No one 
would pretend that the fiddler and his well-dressed accom- 
plice were anything but a pair of rascals; but somehow 
we do not condemn them too censoriously. We are 
extraordinarily tolerant of rascals until we find them 
doing an honest man harm. A good-humoured pickpocket 
picking the pocket of a thief would seem no great sinner 
to most people. Besides, there are certain kinds of rogues 
whom we no more think of judging by ordinary moral 
standards than a cat ora parrot. Robin Hood and Falstaff 
have long been among the world’s heroes. If there must 
be sinners—and apparently there must—this’is the kind 
of sinner we prefer. They are players of a game, and 
take part only in the comic sideshows of life. Robin 
Hood, it is true, as the friend of the poor against the 
rich, was for long a great deal more than a comedian, 
and was one of the romantic heroes of the people; but 
even Robin Hood is by now mainly an entertainer, like 
other famous highwaymen, and belongs to a large circle 
of amiable rascals, thieves and impostors. 

The shopkeeper, on the other hand, we judge by a 
stricter standard. He belongs to no borderland of morality 
but lives under the dispensation of the Ten Command- 
ments. Presumably, he can earn a living honestly, and 
has no need to cozen his neighbours in order to earn his 
next meal. We do not expect him to be a philanthropist 
at his counter, or to deny himself a substantial profit on 
the sale of his wares. But we expect him not to take a 
mean advantage of others in his buying and selling, and 
not to divert into his own pockets money that ought to 
go into the pockets of others. There are, we know, many 
kinds of dishonesty that are not crimes in the eyes of the 
law, and we feel that a good shopkeeper avoids these 
as instinctively as he avoids crime itself. The tradesman 
has been condemned by some moralists on the ground 
that he produces nothing himself, but merely exacts a toll 
on the productions of other men as they pass through 
his hands; but common sense tells us that to create a 
channel of distribution, as a shop is, is just as productive 
an act as to build a canal. If the tradesman has had a 


name in some periods and in some countries, it is 






not because he is not a producer, but because he has 
often been suspected of making illegitimate gains at the 
expense of those who can ill afford to pay. If tradesmen 
had always sold the best goods at just prices, there would 
not have been so much contempt of trade as though there 
were some taint on the money made by it. 

There have always, however, been some tradesmen in 
whose philosophy the end of gain justifies the means. 
These men do not mind breaking the moral law if money 
is at stake and the civil law permits them to do it. They 
will sell adulterated goods so long as the law does not 
prevent them, and have no objection to obtaining money 
by false pretences if it can be done legally. Publicans 
have been known to sell watered whiskey, and more of 
them would have done so if there were no check on such 
things. Again and again the buyer is slightly cheated 
by the seller, and thousands of sellers who are in other 
respects kindly and worthy men have no scruples in adding 
to their income in this fashion. How far cheating has 
become second nature with great numbers of men is shown 
by the frequency of adulteration. All unacknowledged 
adulteration is cheating, yet the revelations of last year 
showed that the shops of (I suppose) the honestest country 
in the world are full of adulterated wares—not all the 
shops, of course, but at least fifty per cent. of them. 
Obviously, this means that throughout a considerable part 
of trade the money standard is set above the moral 
standard, and the golden rule is “ Thou shalt do the 
thing that pays.” 

The shopkeeper who bought the fiddle was not dishonest 
in this fashion. Yet it seems to me that he could not 
have done what he did if he, too, had not believed that 
the chief end of man is gain. On the other hand, he 
might easily defend himself on the ground that he only 
did what men do in business every day. If you have 
secret information that certain shares are worth a fortune, 
few people will condemn you for buying them from 
someone who does not know their value. If you become 
rich in this fashion, you will be honoured. Secret informa- 
tion is generally recognised as a legitimate means of making 
money, both in business and on the turf. And the fact 
that this is generally recognised makes the use of secret 
information in such circumstances honest. The game is 
played according to certain rules, and no man feels that 
he has been robbed if he has made a bad bargain or a 
bad bet. Similarly, if you take pictures to a picture 
dealer, or books to a dealer in first editions, you do not 
blame him if he puts a lower value on them than he would 
do if he were your private friend. You feel cheated, no 
doubt, if you learn afterwards that he has made an exor- 
bitant profit, but business is business, and you are less 
likely to conclude that he is a rogue than that you yourself 
are a fool. 

On the other hand, if, outside your business life, you 
discovered a poor man in a country cottage who had a 
first edition of Paradise Lost and knew nothing of its 
value, would you be justified in trying to buy it from 
him for half-a-crown? I confess I should regard that 
as theft. It might be an almost pardonable theft if you 
wished to keep the book on your own shelves, and you 
might excuse this to your conscience plausibly enough, 
but it seems to me that it would be an unpardonable 
theft it you bought the book in order to sell it again. 
You have no more right to the money to be made out 
of his Milton than you would have to a five-pound note 
that you found in his cupboard and that he knew nothing 
about. The rules of business do not hold outside business 
life, any more than the rules of football are valid off the 
football field. If you attacked a man in Piccadilly as 


violently as you are allowed to attack a man in a game 
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of Rugby, you would find yourself in a police-court. And 
it is equally illegitimate to make a man a victim of business 
acumen except when you are doing business with him in 
the ordinary way. 

The truth is, men have to be very particular about 
the way in which they make money. The love of money 
is, perhaps, the most generally ruinous of all passions, 
and it is the easiest passion in which to find excuses for 
indulgence. Men who have been able to restrain them- 
selves from breaking the Sabbath have found it impossible 
to restrain themselves from putting water in the milk ; 
and men who have led otherwise pure lives have been 
tempted into selling impure butter. Probably the shop- 
man who bought the fiddle had no twinges of conscience 
after his nefarious deal, and would be surprised if anyone 
told him that his action was cheating. Not that in effect 
he cheated anybody. Not that there was anybody whom 
he could have cheated. But one’s heart goes out to a 
quite imaginary poor old man who was tricked out of 
the only thing of value he possessed and out of whose 
loss a richer man made a profit. For the sake of that 
imaginary poor old man one is glad that a real wicked 
old man successfully cheated the shopkeeper. It is 
arguable even that of the two—the tricky shopkeeper and 
the tricky confidence man—the tricky shopkeeper is by 
far the greater danger to society. Yo Yo 


A POINT OF ECONOMICS 


HE reduction of London taxicab fares and the 
recent outcry against the increased size of gas 
bills serve to suggest a certain simple point of 

economics which seems to be insufficiently grasped not only 
by the man in the street, but by a great many of those 
who are engaged in the direction of industry and of retail 
trade and in the fixing of prices. The point is this: that 
with regard to a good many articles of consumption, there 
are several different prices at which the producer and the retailer 
can make a satisfactory profit; and that of these different 
prices the seller usually tends to choose the highest, regard- 
less of the interests of the consumer and ultimately of his 
own interests as well. 

The taxicab offers an example of this which everybody 
can understand. At a shilling a mile the owner-driver 
(to take the simplest case) finds that he makes a bare 
enough living; therefore, he opposes any reduction of the 
legal fare and out of caution rejects the argument that at 9d. 
a mile he is likely to make a better living. Some drivers 
now want a minimum fare of 6d. for distances of less than 
two-thirds of a mile, but they belong to the intelligent 
minority ; the great bulk of the drivers have objected to 
any reduction at all—even to a reduction of the ridiculous 
charge for “ extra persons ” which has made it far cheaper 
for four people, going, say, from a restaurant to a theatre, 
to take two cabs instead of one. It was useless to point 
out that in Paris fares were about a quarter of London 
fares and that French taxi-drivers nevertheless did quite 
as well as if not better than their English confréres. They 
had got their shilling a mile secured to them by law and they 
meant to stick to it if they could. 

I am not concerned here with the question of whether 
the lowering of fares actually will or will not benefit the 
drivers. I am personally convinced that it will, and that 
though we cannot hope for Paris prices (because our cabs 
are far better built and more expensive) we might return 
to 8d. if not to 6d. a mile with advantage to the drivers as 
well as to the public. But that is not the immediate point. 
The immediate point is that there are several different 
prices at which cabs can be made to pay, that no one really 
knows which is the most profitable price even for the drivers, 
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and that the public ought to have a say in the matter 
as in this case it fortunately has. If for example taxis 
can be run with exactly equal profit at 8d. and at a shilling 
then the drivers are sure to prefer the higher fare t 

in the public interest the lower is obviously desirable 
With the higher fare users are paying not only for what 
they consume but also for the hours during which the cabs 
are idle on their ranks. With the lower there is mor 
service, an actual addition to the real wealth of the 
community—which can be measured only in goods and 
services. The driver may gain nothing by the reduction, 
but the community gains a great deal. The same question 
arose twenty or thirty years ago in connection with the 
L.C.C. trams. The policy of the Progressives was to 
push fares down to the lowest remunerative point, and they 
were actually able to institute halfpenny fares. The 
natural impulse of a private company, finding it could 
make no more with halfpenny fares than with penny fares, 
would have been to stick to the penny, but the L.C.C. realised 
that the real profits of the tramways from the point of view 
of the community must be measured by the service rendered 
to the public and that provided the trams paid their way 
fares could not be too low. 

The point, as I have said, is simple and is admirably 
explained in that little masterpiece of economic exposition, 
The Commonsense of Municipal Trading, written by Mr, 
Bernard Shaw about a quarter of a century ago. But it is 
still understood by only a few and its implications grasped 
by still fewer. For it applies to a vast number of trades 
and industries, and though its application to them may be 
less obvious than to cabs and trams it is even more impor- 
tant. It may even contain the real clue to the causes and 
cure of the intense depression from which British industry 
is suffering at this moment. 

But let me here interpose another example by way of 
illustration. To me, in company apparently with thousands 
of other London householders, the amount of last quarter's 
gas bill came as a serious shock. It was £15 as against £12 
for the same quarter of 1926. But two days later my 
Electricity bill offered an even greater surprise; it was 
£1 16s. as against £4 19s. 6d. last year—hardly more thana 
third (my consumption of both gas and electricity had been 
approximately steady). I had saved more on electricity 
than I had lost on gas, and this in spite of the higher price 
which the Electric Company has had to pay for its fuel. 
The explanation, however, was simple. This enlightened 
Electric Company decided a few months ago to abolish the 
difference of price charged for current used respectively for 
heating and for power, with a view to encouraging the use 
of electric stoves, cookers, irons, vacuum cleaners, and 80 
on. They want to level up their “ load,” that is to to say, 
sell more current during the day-time—in other words, get 
their taxis used instead of making the public pay for the time 
spent idly on the rank. The result of this enterprising step 
will certainly be a greatly increased use of electric power 
in the district. Whether that increase will more than 
balance the loss on lighting charges remains to be seed; 
probably it will, but not certainly. The point is that tt 
may, and that in any case the consumer will benefit. Few 
private companies, however, are as enterprising as this. 
And for the Gas Companies this ought here to be said, that 
theirs is not an industry to which the point I am discussing 
applies. They are already so fully developed that greater 
consumption of gas would not appreciably affect their 
running expenses; and so they cannot compete with the 
enticing offers of the Electric Companies, and gas stoves 
will probably tend steadily to disappear in favour of electric 
stoves. . 

At last I reach the point at which I have been aiming 
throughout this article. What applies to eabs and to elec 
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tricity applies also to shirts and fish, and neckties, and 
fruit, and boots, and all sorts of other things. These Correspondence 


commodities soared to absurd prices in the years 1917-1922 
and have never come down again. A silk necktie that RIDICULE AND CONTEMPT 
cost 4s. Od. before the war costs half-a-guinea now. There 


is no good reason for this increase. It can be explained only ) B @ 

by the fact that the ordinary retailer prefers to make ‘on ¥ — under the above heading in your paper of 
05 on Us cafe Of coe eaktte wath Can pri 23rd submit that the article misstates the issue, 

80 per cent. pro o . which is not whether workers who refuse to join a Trade Union 

15 per cent. on the sale of two—and in such a case unfor- deserve ridicule and contempt, but whether workers who, 

tunately there is no Home Secretary to interfere. Shop- Trade Unionists or not, do not wish to join in a strike, should 

keepers usually like high prices, because they make so be compelled to do so by being subjected to ridicule and 


, . contempt. 
much on each deal, and utterly fail to realise that they I should have thought that any fair-minded man with a 


might do far better with a policy of “ small profits and quick knowledge of the facts would admit, on the one hand, that 
returns.” The most scandalous case perhaps is that of the 4 worker who does actually enjoy benefits obtained by a Trade 
fish dealers who habitually destroy large catches rather Union has a strong claim upon him to join that Union, and, 
than lower prices, because they do not want the trouble of on the other hand, that those workers who, on different occasions 
handling large quantities. If they have on their hands and for different reasons, have refused to strike, have not 
“i x always been wrong-headed or unwise in so doing. 

say, 100,000 turbot t hey will burn half in order to sell the No one, I think, can seriously doubt either that Trade 
rest at Is. a pound, instead of selling the whole lot at 6d. °F Unions have been of very great value to the working-class, 
7d. In such ways is the public interest ignored. It is cer- or that they are very imperfect institutions in need of important 
tainly not an exaggeration to say that the price of fish in reforms. No doubt reform should come from within, and 
London might be almost halved if the distribution were in that, I submit, is the true case against, particulurly, that 
the hands of the consumers instead of in those of “ middle- P#rt of the present Bill which deals with the political levy.— 
men.” The same considerations apply to many agricultural pylon D Sees 
products and to nearly all forms of clothing. If prices could seven Nace ies : 
be compulsorily lowered—as in the case of taxicabs they [it is not really a question of the rights or wrongs of par- 
can be—there would be an enormously increased demand ticular cases or particular strikes. The point is that it is both 
and a great revival of trade. But the manufacturers, the provocative and absurd to attempt to save any man by law 
middlemen and the retailers all like high prices because the frum the “ contempt ™ of his fellows.—Ep. N.S.] 
percentage profit seems so much higher—and there you are. 
Sir W. Joynson-Hicks can do nothing about it. He can WHITLEY COUNCILS 
reduce the prices of taxi-cabs but not those of shirts or To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 
herrings—so herrings are burnt and shirtmakers are out of : ; J k 

a Reet at the eammeiered ese eaesely “walllan on th Sirn,—In your issue of April 30th you make a valuable 
work. Os ploy’ y waiting © reference to the deputation recently received by the Minister 
rank.” Some of them who are bootmakers want shirts and of Labour from the Association of Joint Industrial Councils, 
some of them who are shirtmakers want boots, but owing ©? the subject of Legal Enforcement of Voluntary Agreements. 


; : : You say: “It is easy to understand the claim; but it ought 
to the habit of high prices created by the war they cannot to be received with some caution. If the trades concerned 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 
Srr,—May I be allowed, late as it is, a word of comment 


supply each others needs. want binding awards, there is already open the remedy of 
+. 8 . applying to come under the Trades Boards Act.” 
All this is really very obvious. It does not, of course, ~~ I point out a fallacy in this comparison. It is true that 


apply to every trade but it applies to a great many. What the Association claims the same kind of legal enforcement for 


is wanted is lower prices, higher wages, less idleness (i.c., those Whitley Councils that ask for it as attaches willy-nilly 
to the decisions of Trade Boards, but a Whitley Council cannot 


unemployment), and increased consunaptsen. There are avail itself of this Trade Board procedure as you seem to suggest, 
one or two trades which have “ boomed ” since the War and = for a very good reason. The members of Whitley Councils are 
are booming now. The most obvious case is that of the highly-organixed bodies, both of employers and workpeople. and 


i j ; are a voluntary association. Trade Boards are set up by the 
cae Sate. Et ts cutest to the mest covers Sercign Ministry of Labour in the case of poorly-organised or sweated 


competition and has accordingly had to seek every means of trades that are unable to set up their own Joint Organisation. 
lowering prices. The result has been a great blow for Mr. There is one further point that might perhaps be noted. 


Henry Ford and an extraordinarily prosperous English The decisions of a Trade Board are frequently the decisions 
et of one man, namely, the chairman, who is rarely directly 


motor-car industry. The Morris and Austin cars are almost connected with industry. The decisions of Whitley Councils 
tidiculously cheap, and the result is that those firms are are the decisions of the joint body of employers and workpeople 


making lots of money and employing lots of labour. in the industry for which thev are catering. The chairman 
is one of themselves, and, as there are only two votes, namely, 


But still I cannot help wondering whether I have made one for the employers’ side and one for the workpeople’s side, 


mv point clear. Sixpenny taxis may be more profitable a decision by a Whitley Council does represent the considered 
views of the industry so represented.— Yours, etc., 


than shilling taxis, but the owners may prefer the more 26-28 King’s Road, | HM. Gana 
easily earned shilling. It might even pay them better to Chelsea, S.W. 3. (Secretary, National Joint Indus- 
charge 2s. a mile. Who knows? Similarly the fish dealers May 9th. trial Council for the Flour Milling 


may prefer to burn the surplus herrings in order to be able Industry). 


to sell them at 4d. instead of at 2d. On these matters the 
public interest is not usually considered. I am certainly 


hot opposed to private trading, but it is necessary that its . : 

implications should be grasped. If the national production Sir,— While pean. you for ae kindly ee of oy Dome 
y : : : hich has just appeared in your columns, may I point out tha 
mag doubled (with lower prices) the producers and middle- 1 do not saeahier the salmon to be identical with any form of 

men might gain nothing, but the nation would gain enor- trout and that the book in question contains no statement which 


a a It is at any rate a point which deserves to be should be construed in iat mamnert Png Siew neon ar gee 
j j i ith has been to attemp prove the identity of trout an 

—— obent. Assuming that the taxicab industry = poe trout, as trout, and if any misunderstanding has arisen as to 

€ as much at sixpence a mile as at a shilling a mile, have my views, I can only imagine that this is due to a popular idea 


Wwe not some right to say which price it shall be? And _ that there must be some —"~ <p yy the — 
ought . en . and the “sea” trout, an idea w nave been at some 
me me, a ne seek some way of asserting similar rights pains to show is not held by myself.—Yours, etc.. 
directions ? Junior United Service Club, R. A. CurysrTat, 
R. B. London, S.W.1. 
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STR FRANCIS DRAKE 
To the Editor of Twe New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—We notice that at the head of your review of Mr. E. F. 
Benson’s new book, Sir Francis Drake, on page 120 of to-day’s 
issue of THe NEw STaTESMAN you mention the publisher as 
Messrs. Cape. We are the publishers of this book, which is 
the first volume in our ‘“* Golden Hind Series,’ and we should 
be much obliged if you would insert a correction to this effect 
in your next issue. The mistake is all the more unfortunate 
from our point of view, as the review was such an appreciative 
one.—Yours, etc., 

May 7th. (For John Lane The Bodley Head, Limited) 

RONALD BoswE., 
Director. 


Miscellany 


THE TWISTED SMILE 


VERYTHING about the man, from the almost 
EK aggressive way in which he swaggered into the 
Imperial Hotel in Drumseeragh, to his manner of 
holding the big cigar that he smoked, proclaimed him a 
returned American. The glow on his face, in which deep 
red was merging into bronze, was overshadowed by the 
wide brim of his cowboy hat, typical of the way in which 
the customs of the Yankee had been grafted to the ground- 
work for which Connaught was answerable. His clothes 
had been cut by a man who was no niggard with light 
grey flannel, and if his tie was too ample it yet held no 
hint of effeminacy. But his boots each displayed two 
triangular islands of dove-coloured cloth surrounded by 
patent leather, thus confirming the initial impression 
that America had not completely succeeded in making a 
real man of him. 

Bernard Rafferty, proprietor of the inn which took the 
lead as betweer. the two hostelries that supplied the modest 
needs of Drumseeragh, watched the newcomer with a 
glow of interest. “I’ve often said,” he told his wife in 
the kitchen, “that I'd know any face again anywhere. 
And if that lad’s not the son of ould Patsy Larrigan, I’m 
a red-headed Dutchman.” 

Mr. Rafferty took an early opportunity of interviewing 
the visitor in the gloomy dining-room to which there 
always clung an odour of fried steak. 

“I guess you’ve come from the far side of the wide pond,” 
Bernard remarked genially after introducing himself. 

“You've sure guessed right, Mr. O’Rafferty, plump into 
the centre of the bull’s eye.” 

“ Rafferty, sir, plain Rafferty without the O. Ah, 
and if I don’t mistake you’ve seen our little town before.” 

“Top of the class for you, Mr. O’Rafferty, without 
the 0.” 

“ Yerra, sure I couldn’t mistake you, even if it’s fifteen 
year since you left the town. You're Jimmy Larrigan.” 

““ By Jove! you’re some guesser, Mr. O’Rafferty. How 
did you clap on?” 

“Your face, Mr. Larrigan, your face. I’m a great 
one for faces—regular Shylock Holmes, as they say. But 
mind I could have been excused if I hadn’t recognitioned 
you, for you’ve changed in one way. You remember, 
and you a ladeen round the town here, that you always 
had a funny way of smiling, sort of used to give a twist 
round to the side of your mouth when you were grinning 
at anything. But I’ve noticed you don’t do that now. 
No. Maybe there’s not a power of time for smiling in 
New York, though I must say, Mr. Larrigan, that you 
look as if you’d held your own pretty well with the 
Yanks.” 

“Your third bull’s eye in three shots, Mr. Rafferty. 
Held my own, and grabbed a piece of the other chap’s as 
well. It’s easy as easy in lil’ old Noo York, just if you 





keep your two eyes open and your face straight. That's 
the secret of picking up dollars till the load gets so heavy 
that even your banker smiles. Ever heard of Larrigan’s 
Real Estate Corporation? No? Well, the millionaires 
in Wall Street all have. And that’s me!” 

Mr. Rafferty opened his mouth and his eyes equally 
wide, while the other man warmed up to his recital of 
success—success achieved chiefly by buying up, for a 
mere song, acres of waste land, just a day or two before 
some railway or corporation or millionaire decided that 
they must have that land at all costs. For fully an hour 
the hotel proprietor listened, and marvelled that the 
youth who was once the town wastrel should have been 
so cunning and so fortunate. 

By the following day everyone in Drumseeragh knew 
of the visitor at the Imperial Hotel. The past misdeeds 
and failings of Jimmy Larrigan were wiped out. Folk 
whom he had duped many years before forgot all about 
his borrowings without repayment. Those who were 
most pleased when the ne’er-do-well had been shipped to 
Glasgow by his father were now regretting the fact that 
there was no near relative living to welcome Jimmy back 
or to share in his good fortune. A couple of people dropped 
in to consult the visitor as to their investments. Old 
Manus Cassidy, owner of a half-acre field at the back of 
Drumseeragh railway station, sought advice as to the 
possibility of the railway company suddenly desiring to 
acquire his land. Other folk wanted guidance in right- 
of-way cases, in disputes between landlord and tenant, 
in wranglings over badly-worded wills. 

Indeed the odorous dining-room in Mr. Rafferty’s hotel 
at times resembled the consulting-room of a wizard of 
finance. And it was then that the visitor announced 
that he had taken a holiday to get away from financial 
matters for a while. He was having a period of rest before 
he brought off the big affair that was to make him a man 
of money for all time. Just now he had quietly skipped 
from New York so as to lull into false security the financiers 
whose downfall he had securely planned. “ Next fall,” 
he would return, and then would come the huge deal 
that would bring thousands upon thousands into the 
coffers of Larrigan’s Real Estate Corporation. The certain 
profit on the capital expended was to be at least five 
hundred per cent. 

“My hat!” Mr. Rafferty exclaimed, “ but I'd like to 
have a bit on that deal.” 

The visitor smiled, and then seemed wrapped in deep 
thought. After a time he announced that he wouldn't 
mind slightly extending his operations, just to let an old 
fellow-townsman make a bit of easy money. After all, 
seeing that he dealt in such big sums, what did a thousand 
or two more or less matter? But the Yankee vowed that 
he would like to be fair. “A towny is a towny,” he 
remarked, so he could not let one only of Drumseeragh’s 
population into the scheme. He would fix the maximum 
sum he would invest on behalf of any one citizen at 4 
hundred pounds—certain profit on that, five hundred— 
so as to be fair all round. And he cautioned Mr. Rafferty 
that the news of this offer was to be conveyed only to 
those people whom the hotel proprietor desired especially 
to benefit. 

The result was that quite a little stream of folk came 
to the hotel armed with banknotes and memories of the 
“‘ decency ” of Jimmy Larrigan’s forbears. Mr. Rafferty’ 
own investment was an agreed sum, arrived at by deducting 
from one hundred pounds the amount of the visitors 
hotel bill for one month. But long before the month had 
expired the visitor was called away by a telegram that 
seemed to upset him very considerably. . . . 

On the afternoon of his departure there alighted at 
Drumseeragh station a prematurely aged man in shabby 
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clothes of American pattern. The old porter went to 
assist the passenger with his battered bag. 

“Glory be!” exclaimed the man in uniform. 

Jimmy Larrigan ? ” 

“That’s my name,” said the passenger, with a faint 
attempt at a wry smile. 

“To be sure it is. I’d know you anywhere by the way 
you always had of twisting round the corner of your 
mouth and you to be smiling.” Tuomas KELLy. 


** Aren’t 


IMMORTALITY AND ANNOTA- 


TIONS 


“V ITERARY immortality” is a pretentious phrase— 
L and it is modern, Milton was content to speak 
of fame, and by fame he meant that praise which 
a writer might have while still alive. Even then he 
called the desire for it an infirmity. Keats, under the 
shadow of an early death, grieved only that he would not 
live to finish his work. Macaulay, hoping to be read a 
century and a half later, desired only to have escaped the 
fashions of his own day. Shakespeare, it is true, though he 
did not use the phrase, had in mind its full meaning when 
he wrote, in the arrogance of youth: “So long as men can 
breathe or eyes can see, so long lives this.” But how many 
who use it now so glibly ever think of its full meaning? 

The phrase is an odd example of the instinctive refusal 
of men to admit the possibility of extinction. Such phrases 
are the reeds on which they lean in ages of religious doubt. 
We are determined, in one way or another, to defeat death ; 
and a man to whom belief in an immortal soul is an irrational 
superstition will not hesitate to fill the future with immortal 
works from among his contemporaries. Yet the one belief 
is as much an act of faith as the other. 

Writers concern themselves very little with the thought 
of immortality—except that the hope of it may be a passing 
comfort when they fail. They would be satisfied with fame. 
But if anyone did literally attempt, as the phrase goes, “* to 
write for the future,”’ to weigh each word so as to reject all 
that might be perishable, that would be the end of him and 
all his work. One might as well fill a garden with stone 
statues and refuse to have flowers because they fade. 

But let those who speak of “ literary immortality,” or 
speculate about it, take down any book of their own day, 
and going through it, write such notes on its words and 
allusions as they conceive will be needed five generations 
hence, if it is to be understood. When they have done this 
they will doubt if the phrase has any meaning, and even 
look with suspicion at the older books on their shelves, 
wondering how much of them they have understood. 

Let us take three modern writers who have fame, whether 
or not they will have immortality—Mr. Kipling, Mr. 
Chesterton and Mr. Shaw; and let us take from each of 
them one very simple word—“ pantomime,” “ knocking ” 
and “ funeral.” 

In oné of his naval tales Mr. Kipling writes (he is pro- 
viding himself with stores before joining a destroyer for 
mManceuvres): “A belated sausage shop supplied me with 
& partially cut ham of pantomime tonnage.” It is not 
twenty years since that tale, Their Lawful Occasions, was 
written, but already a generation has grown up to which 
this phrase can mean nothing. What on earth has a ham to 
do with the modern pantomime which is a mixture of many 
unexpected things, but has no place in it for a sausage-shop ? 
What has it to do with the origimal meaning of the word, of 
mimicry in dumb show? One can imagine the note—as 
long as the tale itself—which an industrious and learned 
commentator might write on it, tracing it from its original 
Greek through all its changes, and then in the end probably 
missing its meaning in this tale. For it can have no meaning 





there except to those who have seen and remember clown 
and pantaloon and policeman, and the red-hot poker and 
the strings of sausages, and the wild horseplay at the end 
of the pantomimes of thirty years ago. And missing the 
meaning of that one word, you miss the author’s own hint 
at the whole spirit of the tale. A ham of “ pantomime” 
size is not merely, as some dull editor may someday say, a 
very large ham. Those tales, with their loud laughter and 
practical jokes, their beauty and their horseplay incon- 
gruously mixed, are in the very spirit of pantomime as Mr. 
Kipling’s generation knew it. In them clown and pantaloon 
have gone to sea. 

When Mr. Chesterton wrote a book on his visit to 
Jerusalem immediately after the war, he imagined the 
Crusaders riding wp the road from Jaffa, and the different 
motives which brought them there. One thing he said 
did not bring them. “They were not drawn from a 
drab civilisation by that mere thirst for colour that draws 
so many modern artists to the bazaars of the East.” 
Then he describes the pageantry and magnificence of the 
Crusaders and that squire, “clad in scarlet striped with 
yellow,”” who “ must surely have been capable (if I may be 
allowed the expression) of knocking them in the most magni- 
cent Asiatic bazaar.” How incomprehensible that must be 
to thousands of readers! How baffling it will be to future 
editors! And how clear and jolly it is to all who remember 
the gentle Chevalier singing that song with its gay swagger 
and ecstasy of laughter : 

Who are you going to meet Bill, 

"Ave you bought the street Bill? 

Laugh! 1 though I should have died 

When he knocked them in the Old Kent Road. 

That one word “ knocking” with its memory of that 
song, calls up all London and her laughter. It carries 
you back far beyond Chevalier and his pearlies, back to 
Lamb and his chimney-sweep laughing with “ a maximum 
of glee and a minimum of mischief"; back to the first 
great Cockney, and his laughing pilgrims and his lusty 
bachelor : 

Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 

Al ful of fresshe floures, white and rede. 
Singinge he was, or floytinge, al the day; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May. 

These words “ pantomime ” and “ knocking ”’ the editor 
of the future will see need explaining—even though he may 
fail to explain them. But what of those words which no 
one in the future will realise need it? The best thing 
that the Cockney soldier says in Mr. Shaw’s Epilogue to 
St. Joan, is that speech in which he “ excuses his unsoldierly 
conduct ” in making and giving the cross to Joan as she 
goes to the stake. 

““ Well, she asked for it, and they were going to burn 
her. She had as good a right to a cross as they had ; 
and they had dozens of them. It was her funeral, not 
theirs.” 

And the salt of it is in the one word “ funeral,” with its 
two meanings—the permanent meaning and, that other, 
‘it’s her funeral’ meaning no more than “ it’s her affair.” 
That second transitory meaning, that true Cockneyism, 
with its flippancy, making a daily joke of death, and its 
courage, choosing a time of war in which to do it, has 
already passed. That speech will have no footnote, because 
the very need for it will have been forgotten, and one of 
Mr. Shaw’s wittiest will appear to be one of his duller things. 

These allusions, these almost private meanings, for they 
belong only to the writer and his own generation, are like 
the smile with which a man changes the meaning of what 
he says. To read without recognising them is like listening 


to someone speaking in the dark. To explain them by 
footnotes is like trying to examine the sparkle of sunshine 
on a moving river by drawing out a bucketful of water. 
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Expression, light, colour—one might call them any of 
these, but what they really are is the bloom on living things. 
That is the difference between the writer and the artist 
who works in paint or stone or iron. The printing-press 
has freed him from those grosser accidents which may 
destroy their work—but not from death. He alone builds 
with things that, like himself, grow and change and die. 

A painter can take care (as the early Flemish painters 
did and Turner and Sargent did not) to work with colours 
which will keep their freshness. All the stones of a building 
might rot, and one by one be replaced with new, and the 
architect’s work would still remain. But the author is 
like an architect who should build a house of living trees 
not knowing how they might grow after he had used them. 
When you have tried to imagine some of ghose innumerable 
changes and accidents which may prevent the greatest 
books from surviving, there remains this final absurdity 
in speaking with confidence of “literary immortality,” that 
the very words with which a writer works are as mortal as 
himself. CuarRLes VINCE. 


Drama 
THE TRANSIT OF VENUS 


HE goddess Venus who so violently avenged 

herself on Hippolytus for his neglect of her 

worship would have been even more outraged 
by the masquerading in her image of so impudent a 
sham as Mrs. Telford, and although The Transit of 
Venus makes a pretty title for Mr. H. M. Harwood’s 
farcical comedy, he must be considered guilty of having 
taken the goddess’s name in vain. 

For Mrs. Telford, who follows Ronald Fairfax from 
London to Kherivan, “‘ a small town in Western Asia,” 
is a mere farcical puppet, and not a puppet that is an 
intellectualisation or abstraction of an aspect of Venus, 
and used with a serious satiric intention, but a mere 
lifeless automaton painted to imitate and yet failing 
even to suggest nature. Eleven camera portraits that 
have all been professionally ‘‘ touched-up”’ make the cast 
of a play which was evidently written with all the serious 
intention of the photographer trying to make everyone 
life-like by wreathing them in artificial smiles, posing 
them in characteristic attitudes, and setting them 
among the picturesque properties of a studio desert. 

There is Mark Dacre, bland, brown and slightly bald, 
who knows three Oriental languages and is “ clever ’’>— 
as not all political secretaries to High Commissioners 
of mandated territories are. Mr. Nicholas Hannen 
provided this gentleman with personal charm, and 
made all his points with the terrifying efficiency of one 
of the most accomplished exponents of the art of under- 
statement on the English stage. This particular kind of 
virtuosity deserves special investigation by students of 
modern social life in England. Among writers Mr. A. A. 
Milne and Mr. A. P. Herbert are masters of this 
trick of meiosis, and applied to humour it has found a 
perfect flowering in the columns of Punch. Another 
stage master of quiet understatement is Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth, whose Sir Evelyn Markham, High Com- 
missioner at Kherivan, was a superb camera study, 
labelled “‘ Diplomacy.” His daughter, Patsey, did 
not even rise to the level of a type, but remained just a 
long-legged, black-haired young woman, owing both 
these characteristics to Miss Barbara Dillon, from whom 
the dramatist had asked nothing more than that she 
should be just herself, beautifully clothed by Olga 
Ashford. Patsey helps and ultimately marries the 
clever secretary, Mark Dacre, but none of this happens 
on the stage, for this is a play in which all the incidents 
take place behind the scenes and either before the play 
begins or after it has ended. 


— 


As it is impossible to believe in any of these people, 
for they are the merest cardboard of camera portraits, 
our attention is concentrated almost exclusively on 
Miss Athene Seyler, in her various poses under the name 


of Mrs. Telford. Miss Seyler is deservedly admired 
for her talents, but it is time that she was taken to 
task for a tendency which she has shown for some years 
to sink more and more deeply into mannerisms which 
may end by destroying her qualities as an actress, 
She now exaggerates and underlines her speech and 
gestures to a degree which would be conspicuous in a 
German or an Italian company, but which is quite 
uncomfortably blatant in a cast containing such quiet, 
restrained and subtle performers as Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen and Mr. Allan Aynesworth. She has a very 
bad trick of selecting one or two words of a sentence 
and throwing the whole weight of her voice upon them, 
This is an old rhetorical habit which is common in 
Germany where the repertory system prevails—with 
the consequence that actors have to learn so many 
parts that they automatically acquire a formula for 
dealing with the content of their lines. There is no 
time for reflection or for sublety, and all attempts at 
light and shade in speaking must be abandoned; so 
the actor fastens on what appears to be the rational 
content of every speech and brings this out by empha- 
sising—generally by a raising of pitch and increase of 
volume—the most important words. Most of our 
best English actors are free from this vice, and it is 
sad to see so brilliant an actress as Miss Seyler falling 
a victim to it. 

Since Mr. Harwood’s play is not concerned with real 
people of flesh and blood, it is impossible to discuss the 
exploits of Mrs. Telford—her attempt to abduct 
Ronald Fairfax and her equally futile attempt at fas- 
cinating the Khan Aghaba. It is enough to say that it 
is the Khan’s “ wonderful ” legs which inspire her with 
(no,—not passion: Venus has no truck with Mrs. 
Telford) eloquence, and as her eloquence is mere paste 
upon cardboard Mr. Harwood fails as completely to 
interest us in his language as he does in his camera 
studies. There remains nothing but the ideas in Mr. 
Harwood’s play, and it is here that a popular appeal is 
made. The Khan in his duel with the financial agent, 
Alexander Wesson, who wants to exploit the natural 
resources of his country and bring to this spot of Asia 
the benefits of Western civilisation, obviously had the 
sympathy of the audience behind him. When he de- 
clared oratorically that he and his subjects preferred 
the darkness of the Asian night lit with stars to the 
electric illuminations of Piccadilly Circus, there were 
suppressed cheers from all parts of the house. This is 
an interesting psychological phenomenon. Am I 
wrong in thinking that we stand on the threshold of a 
new era of romance and sentiment, that there is ger- 
minating the seed of a great reaction against what I 
may call the six-cylinder car standard of values? It 
would be ridiculous to base such expectation upon 
incidents so slight as these, but the drama always 
responds to popular sentiment, and it is interesting to 
discover that a suggestion that the desert may have 
advantages (apart from sheiks armed for rape) which 
Western civilisation has lost can meet with warm 
approval from a London audience. And it is all the 
more notable when Mr. Harwood refrains from m- 
dulging in sentimental illusions. The desert has got to 
give way to Mr. Wesson and his six-cylinder car roads, 
but the exploiters and developers themselves are on 
the edge of the discovery that if development stops 


there, if the six-cylinder car civilisation is anyt 

more than a passing phase through which we must 
pass, then the Khan will have been robbed of his Asia 
darkness in vain. I suggest, therefore, that Mr. Har- 
wood should rename his play, and call it The Transit 
not of Venus but of Mercury. 


W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Took out the dog this mirughing ; 
Took out the dog this mirughng ; 
Took out the dog aguagalling ; 
Took out the dog agullaagnn ; 
Took out the dog alallaagen ; 
Hoat a all good nighest ling. 


HIS is an entry in the diary of an educated 
gentleman, suffering from Aphasia. He was trying 
to convey that he “took out the dog this morning; 

took him out again—had a good night’s rest.’ It is one of 
the examples of the illness which Mr. Kinnier Wilson gives 
in his little book Aphasia in Kegan Paul’s Psyche Miniatures 
series (2s. 6d.). Another patient, trying to write a letter, 
begins, “‘ I am sorry to sorry to sorry to sorry to sorry to 
sorry...” achieving against his will what Miss Gertrude 
Stein would call “a continuous present.” Sometimes 
a patient’s efforts to speak recall those of a drunken man 
or Mrs. Gamp: “ I am quite out of the way of exprentishing 
myself. I am right off exprensing myself’; Mrs. Gamp 
would say “‘expredging” I think. It is a disease the 
study of which is apt to inspire in all a certain uneasiness, 
for its symptoms are exaggerations of tendencies which, 
when fatigued, we have all experienced. And we are so 
familiar with the acute discomfort produced by inability 
to recall a familiar word or name, that the very thought 
of the sufferer from “* word-dumbness,” who can never 
hear the word he wants to use in his head and therefore 
cannot make the right sound, is painful to us. 


* * * 


“Here say figurines billycoose arming and mounting. 
Mounting and arming bellicose figurines see here. Futhorc, 
this liffle effingee is for a firefling called flintforfall. Face 
at the eased! OI fay! Face at the waist! Ho, you fie! 
Upwap and dump em, ‘ace to ‘ace. When a part so 
ptee does duty for the holos we soon grow to use of an 
allforabit.”” 


* * * 


In the case of the above passage, however, we need 
not feel any sympathetic pain; for the writer, so far 
from being an aphasiac, is a man remarkable for a command 
of words. It is a passage from Mr. James Joyce’s new 
work now in progress; and so far from standing out from 
the first thirty pages printed in the April number of 
Transition, a review published by the Shakespeare Co., 
Paris (10 francs), it is characteristic of their texture. 
But though every deformation of word and sentence in 
this passage is intentional and deliberate, it should no 
more provoke laughter than the attempt of the unfortunate 
sick man to state that he took his dog out in the morning. 
It should disgust. The taste which inspired it is taste 
for cretinism of speech, akin to finding exhilaration in 
the slobberings and mouthings of an idiot. It is always 
possible that a dash of the Thersites mood may contribute 
to a work of art, to which mood, so deep its envious 
loathing of all that is human, gibberish and worse may be- 
come sympathetic. But although only a fragment of the 
work in question is before us, it is clear that this element 
will be out of all proportion. How poor, too, the sense of 
fun, if fun it can be called, which sustains the suthor 
through the labour of composing page after page of dis- 
torted rubbish! No low-water-mark comedian of the 
halls, smirking and strutting before the indifferent audience, 
oer sank lower in search of fun than to pronounce “ little,” 

liffle,” or exclaim “0, I fay!” ‘Ho, you fie!” One 
Mr. Joyce’s muses, too, is that dreary lady Mrs. 





Malaprop. The eye, of course, cannot follow for more 


than a line or two this manufactured language. When 
will it strike Mr. Joyce that to write what it is a physical 
impossibility to read is possibly even sillier than to write 
what is mentally impossible to follow? 

+ +o * 


In the same number of Transition Miss Stein explains 
herself again ; this time in a manner still further removed 
than in Composition from the way in which, presumably, 
she explains what she wants for dinner. The editor 
had to reprint her essay as a supplement as well, owing 
to the printers having set one of her pages in the wrong 
order, no clue to the right order being of course obtainable 
from the MS. itself. But on comparing the supplement with 
the original, the reader will see that it is no more cogent, 
which makes the profuse apologies of the editor and the 
agitation of Miss Stein ridiculous. It is too hopeful to 
expect that this small, but significant, mishap should carry 
a lesson for Miss Stein herself: she is surrounded by 
too many green people. This is the day of charlatans, 
but the charlatans are not responsible for that. When 
an age throws over reason and tradition, whatever is 
startling, pretentious and preposterous thrives—for a 
while. In case, however, I am too old to read Miss Stein 
with that tolerance which gives novelty its fair chance, 
I have asked one of that group of the literary young who 
are sanguine about experiment and tolerant of obscurity, 
to pass judgment: 


Gertrude Stein seems to represent the decomposition of language 
just as Rimbaud, Joyce, Virginia Woolf and the exploiters of 
sub- or semi-conscious associations represent the decomposition 
of logical thought, but while the decomposition of thought does 
no actual violence to the structure of the sentence, in that, though 
it is often broken up or staccato, the order of words still conveys 
a definite meaning, e.g. (oh! le pavillon en viande saignante sur 
la soie des mers et des fleurs archiques; (elles n'existent pas)— 
Douceurs!) The decomposition of language on the other hand 
is fatal to any translation of meaning. Yet decomposition as 
explanation would in fact have provided Miss Stein with a better 
title, for her method of separating first her thoughts from any 
conscious structure, and then her words from exhibiting any 
conscious structure in the expression of her thought, is really 
only framing a sentence in the same manner as the beginner's 
reiteration of a single note murders a melody upon the piano. 
To write like Miss Stein is elementary; many of her paragraphs 
could be collected from the calligraphic repetition of nice looking 
words that are found on a schoolboy’s blotter, and indeed the 
attempt to convert language from being functional to being calli- 
graphic is the whole secret of her prose. Hence poetry or prose 
(for with her they are indubitably one) becomes a collection of 
words that by intense repetition chloroforms or maddens the nerves 
of the reader. Words are engaged for their appearance and they 
are not expected to act; still, their repeated air, though it would 
never have saved the Athenian walls, may slowly acquire a kind 
of ritual sanctity and this but takes the authoress back to the level 
of the hymns of the actual brotherhood “satur fu, fere mars, 
limen sali! sta berber,” except that her phrases are Abracadabra 
and Hi cocolorum with no possible relevance of their own and 
thus impinge only by their redundancy. And simply so and 
simply so and simply, simply, simply so, and so I said and simply 
so she goes on till her words presumably take on the effect of the 
graduated drops of water that send the Chinese prisoner mad 
while the minute variations that occasionally occur seem only 
inserted to prevent the reader from finishing the page with his 
eyes shut. Certainly it is possible to produce an effect by this 
third degree, on those who can be mesmerised or bullied as they 
unblushingly arrive to seek the reed broken in the wind. but how 
immeasurably simpler, simpler, and simpler so it would be to 
produce it by any other. In her favour is the vague appeal she 
makes to one’s pride in one’s generation, and though this soon 
yields to embarrassment it is confirmed at moments by the occasional 
passages when only the thought, and not its expression, is dis- 
connected. Here we are back on the relatively familiar domain 
of impressionism, but it is too familiar for us to be allowed 
to stay there and after this momentary armistice the ominous 
tom-tom soon sounds afresh, the joy encircles us and the bell buoy 
drones on the air. 


Isee he thinks it rubbish, though he finds prettier metaphors 
to say so than he will a few years hence. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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ANTON TCHEHOV 


Anton Tchekhov: Literary and Theatrical Reminiscences. Translated 
and Edited by S. S. Kore.iansxy. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


From Gorky’s reminiscences of Tolstoi, published in England 
seven years ago, two figures, subsidiary of course to the central 
figure, keep emerging with a peculiar distinctness. They are 
both much younger than Tolstoi. One of them—it is Maxim 
Gorky—continually follows Tolstoi with his eyes. He pursues 
him, sometimes with a veneration that almost excludes love, 
and sometimes with disgust. Tolstoi changes shape. Gorky 
sees him under the cypresses, whistling up to a chaffinch in the 
foliage, and the old man resembles a native Sabaoth, rather 
tired and trying to amuse himself. At another time he is 
talking about women “with the coarseness of a Russian 
peasant” .. . what he says is no more than “a string of 
indecent words.” Or he reverts to the barin, and the noses 
of simple-hearted visitors turn “ blue with intolerable cold.” 
He is even conceited, arrogant. And, while he laughs at 
Gorky, gives him good advice about his stories, tells him that 
his dreams are much too bookish, makes him repeat over and 
over again * the amusing anecdote of General Kornet’s widow,” 
Tolstoi himself watches their companion, Anton Tchehov, and 
from his chair on the verandah seems to stretch out towards 
him as he walks to and fro upon the lawn, and exclaims in a 
whisper: “ Ah, what a beautiful, magnificent man: modest 
and quiet like a girl! And he walks like a girl. He’s simply 
wonderful.” 

And now it is Tolstoi who looks after Tchehov with an 
intense, affectionate regard. And Tchehov, just as if he were 
really the maiden of Tolstoi’s simile, maintains his position in 
Tolstoi’s respect with an assurance and unselfconsciousness, 
at once careless of appearances and acutely conscious of its 
attraction. Demonstrations of tenderness embarrass him ; 
he becomes uncomfortable and in a low voice begins to mutter 
“ something about his bungalow and the Tartars.” Returning 
to the favourite theme, Tolstoi demands of him: ‘* You whored 
a great deal when you were young?” Tchehov’s face takes 
on a confused smile. He pulls at his little beard, and murmurs 
inaudibly. Tolstoi glances away at the sea, and confesses 
broadly: “I was an indefatigable . . .!” 

As usual, increase of material detracts from the vividness 
of the first impression. Another impression, far more common- 
place, perhaps more authentic, is substituted. Tchehov, 
displayed in a new volume of reminiscences, edited and trans- 
lated by M. Koteliansky, has undergone a considerable meta- 
morphosis. Not that we find contradiction here. Exactly 
those same qualities are lauded (now and again dully) by, 
for example, Bunin, Stanislavsky and by Tchehov’s brother, 
Alexander. M. Koteliansky reprints a number of passages 
from Gorky’s pamphlet. All agree in attributing the same 
virtues to their subject, but the accent is on his sensitiveness 
rather than on his sensibility. Besides, from this mass of 
recollections, we cannot help but draw the portrait of a man 
whose intelligence, fine-pointed and worldly enough in nearly 
every other respect, was not above the sentimental indulgence 
ef Fabian prophecy. In three hundred years, he used to 
announce with the marks of profound conviction, in three 
hundred years the whole earth would be a flourishing and 
well-kept garden. The statement gave him pleasure, and he 
went on to say that crimes like murder—which, no doubt, was 
tenable—also theft and adultery—where, by the evidence of 
his own stories, he must have carried less conviction—were 
rapidly decreasing among the intelligentsia and would soon 
have entirely disappeared. In fact, on such occasions, he saw 
progress running down a smooth gradient towards the millennium, 
and we exchange the mysterious voice of Tolstoi’s virgin for 
the asthmatic twitter of a full-fledged “ perfectibility man.” 

Yet, after all, extensive readings in biography have one 
consolation: we learn to recognise, operating in a writer’s 
life, embryonic or monstrously gone to seed, qualities with 
which we have grown familiar in his work, here mischievous 
and there essential. Baudelaire’s dandyism, which ruined 
him almost as soon as he had come into possession of his 
patrimony, which made him write to his mother that she need 
not fear: however low he was brought by Jeanne Duval, 
narcotics and the cruelty of duns, and to whatever white- 
seamed relics his splendid wardrobe was reduced, he would 
never consider spending less than two hours at his dressing- 
table—this identical dandyism is triumphantly apparent in 
the rare compactness, elegance and surface refinement of his 
poems. And, it is possible, that sort of connection can be 
established when treating of Tchehov. 





We are probably justified in expecting of a writer at least 
as delicate a receptiveness towards sensuous impressions, ag 
he was formerly supposed to give proof of in his description 
of moral attributes. The degree of endowment varies enor- 
mously. Still, there is no writer of the first or second order 
who has not made it frequently clear that he was equipped 
with an abnormally keen tactile and visual sense. Outside 
the province of literature altogether we notice how masculinity, 
actively cultivated, has the effect of depriving its exponent 
of the highest use of his five senses. Colours cease to exist 
for him. Taste and smell are localised to eating and drinking, 
and his hands become tools rather than organs. Tchehoy 
is among the many writers whose record of the outside world 
is characterised by an almost feminine tact and accuracy. 

Turn, for example, to “ The Lady with the Dog.” Everybody 
has had the misfortune to read a large number of modem 
short stories. Many of them holiday exercises in amateur 
photography, the detail they are lavish in supplying is generally 
remarkable for its irrelevance. It is not pertinent to the 
theme, and certainly it does not belong to the world in which 
images are beautiful and significant for themselves—or, more 
exuctiy, for the variety of hidden associations they enclose, 
Tchehov provides his stories with a décor which fulfils both 
conditions. His effects are often so concentrated as to be 
nearly painful, like water-reflections that trouble by their 
distinctness and disturb us by their veracity and beauty. 

The love-affair, developing between Gurov and Anna 
Sergeyevna, in “‘ The Lady with the Dog,” is expressed through 
the commonplaces of life at the seaside. They meet casually, 
and continue to meet because they are bored. It is dusty and 
tedious at Yalta. A single, obvious conclusion to their 
friendship approaches heavily, without pause. They watch 
the steamer coming in. Anna Sergeyevna keeps up a flow of 
nervous, inconsequent talk, and gazes round her for imaginary 
acquaintances. When the crowd has gone, and it is quite 
dark, they have reached the limit of resistance: 


The room was close and smelt of the scent she had bought at 
the Japanese shop. Gurov looked at her and thought: ‘“ What 
different people one meets in the world!” . . . In this case there 
was still the diffidence, the angularity of inexperienced youth, an 
awkward feeling; and there was a sense of consternation as 
though someone had suddenly knocked at the door. The attitude 
of Anna Sergeyevna—‘“the lady with the dog”—to what had 
happened was somehow peculiar, very grave, as though it were 
her fall—so it seemed, and it was strange and inappropriate. Her 
face drooped and faded, and on both sides of it her long hair hung 
down mournfully ; she mused in a dejected attitude like “ the 
woman who was a sinner” in an old-fashioned picture. 

“It’s wrong,” she said. ‘“‘ You will be the first to despise 
me now.” 

There was a water-melon on the table. Gurov cut himself a 
slice and began eating without haste . . 


How the icy pulp of the melon on Gurov’s lips heightens 
Tchehov’s composition—mutual satiety, an oppressive, cheaply 
scented room, apathetic misery on this side, on that lassitude 
and indifference! No question of realism is likely to occur. 
We are convinced, not so much of the reality of the situation, 
as of its more general veracity—a conviction which, of course, 
extends equally to mythology as to history. By the laborious 
processes of selection an effect has been imposed on us, com- 
parable to one of those occasional moods of lucidity within 
the brain when the disorderly pell-mell of sensations begins to 
thin, move forward more regularly and resolve itself into & 
comprehensible measure. 

Other stories come to mind, for example, “ The Cattle 
Dealers,” an account of two peasants, jolted day after day, 
with trucks full of waterless, starving beasts, on an_ inter- 
minable railway journey, playing the accordion, going to sleep, 
and getting out at wayside stations to bribe the engine-driver 
and the guard : 


The platform and steps of the station are wet. Here and there 
are white patches of freshly fallen, melting snow. In the station 
itself it is light and as hot as a steam-bath. There is a smell of 
paraffin. Except for the weighing-machine and a yellow seat 00 
which a man wearing a guard’s uniform is asleep, there is 00 
furniture in the place at all. On the left are two wide-open doors. 
Through one of them the telegraphic apparatus and a lamp with 
a green shade on it can be seen; through the other, a small room, 
half of it taken up by a dark cupboard. In this room the head 
guard and the engine-driver are sitting on the window-sill . « - 


As precise and objective are “‘ The Steppe,” the story of 8 
journey with a train of waggons, halts, curious encounters, . 
waggoners catching fish, a thunderstorm; “In The Ravine, 
dealing with a lively, avaricious, unscrupulous young womal, 
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who, when she drives abroad, sits upright like a viper holding 
up its head from the green corn; as well as “ Mire,” “ The 
Witch,” “*An Anonymous Story,” “Gusev.” 

And any appreciation, however slight and cramped, cannot 
afford to neglect ‘“‘ The Beauties.” Here a reference might be 
hazarded to the weaker aspect of Tchehov which M. Kotelian- 
sky’s book tends to reveal. It is an indulgence in feeling for 
feeling’s sake. It has no construction, no development—and 
yet it is brilliantly successful : 

The third bell rang, the whistles sounded, and the train slowly 
moved off. First the guard, the station-master, then the garden, 
the beautiful girl with her exquisitely sly smile, passed before 
our windows. . . . 

Putting my head out and looking back, I saw how, looking 
after the train, she walked along the platform by the window 
where the telegraph clerk was sitting, smoothed her hair, and 
ran into the garden. The station no longer screened off the 
sunset, the plain lay open before us, but the sun had already set and 
the smoke lay in black clouds over the green velvety young corn. 

PETER QUENNELL. 


MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


Life and Work in Medieval Europe. By P. BoIssONNADE. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by EILEEN POWER. 
Kegan Paul. 16s. 

French scholars have apparently retained the art, almost 
lost to Englishmen since Buckle’s death, of combining know- 
ledge of the details of history with the power to imagine and 
describe periods of it as a whole. What harm the lack of one 
or other of these faculties has done to historical writing can 
be studied abundantly in Mr. Wells’s Outline, or in the later 
volumes of the Cambridge Modern History ; and for this reason, 
if for no other, we should welcome Professor Boissonnade’s 
contribution to The History of Civilisation, as the first complete 
account of medieval economic life which has appeared in English 
for many years. 

There are, however, at least two other reasons to recommend 
his book to students of history. In the first place, Professor 
Boissonnade, not being an Englishman, does not see medieval 
history from that English standpoint which, owing to the early 
development of royal power in England, makes so many of the 
characteristic medieval institutions seem comparatively tiny 
growths. To those who read medieval history in the light of 
what they have learned from English text-books, Venice, with 
a maritime empire stretching to the shores of Asia Minor, appears 
“ a city much like London,” the Arte di Calimala a pale reflection 
of the fullers of Leicester or some such body, the Count of 
Flanders no more and no less than any “ turbulent baron,” 
and Byzantium, the greatest city in the world, the bulwark 
for five hundred years against the heathen, the Micklegarth 
which drew the Northmen from beyond Christiania, merely a 
strange and distant town, useful for supplying silks to English 
nobles until the Italians learnt the trick. 

From this one-sided view Professor Boissonnade frees us, 
and his chapters on Byzantine contributions to the Middle 
Ages are some of the most valuable in his book. He also, 
unlike many writers, treats industrial and agricultural life side 
by side, and thus keeps a neat balance between those who 
worship the cathedral while ignoring the serf, and that other 
school which weeps over the serf and forgets the city. It is 
true that his picture of agricultural life during the Middle Ages 
is rather uncertainly drawn, particularly in Northern and 
Eastern Europe, which he appears to know less well than the 
Latin countries; but his remarks on the great progress of 
agriculture and land reclamation between the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries fill up a considerable gap in economic 
history. 

Two criticisms must, however, be made, both arising from 
@ certain tendency (which may or may not be Gallic) to pictur- 
esque over-statement. It is unfortunate that Professor Boisson- 
nade should have lent himself so whole-heartedly to the theory 
of the sudden wiping-out of a magnificent human civilisation— 
the Roman Empire—by an enormous onrush of wild beasts 

in the fifth century. A knowledge of the writings of Professors 

Rostovtsev and Pirenne, and Sir Samuel Dill, to say nothing 

of more detailed studies, should go far to prove that, in the 

first place, the Roman Empire in the West was slowly dying 
of inability, in its low state of economic development, to support 
the appallingly expensive machine of government provided 
for it by Diocletian, and secondly, that the invasions before 
which it finally went down were only one, if the heaviest, 
wave in a flood which, from the Marcomanni to the Ottomans, 


never ceased to beat on the borders of civilisation. Had 
Professor Boissonnade taken into account, as Professor Pirenne 
does, the effect of the Arab invasions in cutting off Frankish 
Europe from Byzantium and the Eastern trade, he would 
have been able to account more convincingly for the darkness 
of the Dark Ages, and would not have had to use St. Jerome 
as a witness to the horrors of the fifth century, which is rather 
like using Dean Inge as an index to the state of modern England. 
Actually, the Mohammedan invasions are not mentioned in 
his book; and, though the result is more picturesque, it is 
also more misleading. 

He is also a little apt to overstate his case at every point, 
thus sometimes confusing the reader, ¢.g., an account of the 
labourers’ growing prosperity in the fourteenth century is 
followed by a statement that the Black Death took an immense 
toll of the masses, who were already weak from want and wretched- 
ness. Both passages are true; but a correlation of them 
would, one feels, have avoided an awkward jar. These, however, 
are minor blemishes upon an exceedingly useful book. The 
translation is adequate and readable, though a few Gallicisms 
seem bound to survive in any translation of a French original. 
“* Veritable,” for instance, is not an idiomatic English word, 
and its continual appearance is annoying. The date of the 
battle of Chalons might be corrected in subsequent editions. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S COLOUR BAR 


The Anatomy of African Misery. By Lorp Ouivier. The 
Hogarth Press. 6s. 

“* A menace to the peace of the world ” is Lord Olivier’s verdict 
on the action of the South African Government in importing 
** the principle of the colour bar into the law of a State heretofore 
based on the Christian and British Imperial theory of equal 
human rights.” If this seems a strong way of putting it, the 
statement cannot be dismissed as a rhetorical flourish. On the 
contrary, it is the considered judgment of an authority, whose 
earlier book White Capital and Coloured Labour emphatically 
entitles him to be heard on the question of economic exploitation 
as a factor in complicating racial relations, and whose adminis- 
trative experience as Governor of Jamaica and Secretary of 
State for India ensures that in discussing European rule of 
non-European races he can be trusted not to ignore realities. 

While Lord Olivier does not hesitate to speak plainly, he is 
careful to buttress his assertions with unimpeachable evidence 
drawn from South African sources. Probably his book would 
have been easier reading had he not insisted on packing his 
material so tightly, but even those who disagree with his conclu- 
sions must admit that strongly as he presses his argument he 
deals fairly with the facts. Throughout his object is less to 
expose or to denounce than to analyse and explain. The race 
problem in South Africa has become infinitely more acute in 
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recent years. But the causes that aggravate the clash between 
black and white are rooted deep in the past history of the 
country, and the muddling of present-day politicians is due in 
no small measure to their failure to see social and historical facts 
in their true perspective. 

General Hertzog justifies his Colour Bar legislation on the 
ground that it will aid the white man who is engaged in “ fighting 
an unequal fight against the native.” Lord Olivier, while strongly 
disputing the theory of an unequal fight, shows conclusively 
that the Hertzog scheme, apart altogether from any question of 
its fairness to natives, is merely a logical development of the 
policy which has created the Poor Whites—“ the most barbarous 
part of the whole South African population ’’—to act as a drag 
upon national progress. 

The prejudice which caused all manual! labour to be regarded as 
* Kaffir work’ and paid for on a scale that made it difficult 
for even Kaffirs to live, served first to drive landless white men 
into the towns, where they also found themselves debarred from 
employment by the same prohibitions. This evil might have 
righted itself in time had it not been for the development of the 
mining industry, and Lord Olivier does not exaggerate when he 
describes the goldfields of the Witwatersrand as “ the gigantic 
keystone of the arch of South African trouble.” 

There was no ieason why the mines should not have been 
worked on an all-white basis till natives were able to enter them 
on trade union terms. Unfortunately the old slave tradition 
played into the hand; of capitalists, who discovered that their 
best chance of amassing riches quickly was to run their industry 
on the basis of low paid native labour directed and controlled 
by a highly remunerated oligarchy of white workers. 

The mining industry sets the standard of wages for all white 
South African labour, and a ratio between white and black wages 
of from over ten to one down to six to one runs through the whole 
structure of industry. This direct dependence of the white worker's 
very high wages (the highest in the Old World) upon the very 
low wages of the native labourer is the secret of the philosophy of the 
industrial colour bar, extensively applied previously in practice, 
and recently embodied in legislation at the demand of the white 
South African Labour Party. That party is now firmly established 
as a section of the European aristocracy of South Africa—combined 
with the mine-owner and the farmer in exploiting the native African 
on the basis of an industrial economy and a theory of social relations 
derived direct from slavery. 


Lord Olivier pungently describes the alliance between the 
Labour Party and the Nationalists as “ a coalition of cowardice 
and short-sightedness ”’ which has already cost South Africa 
dear, and may entail even graver consequences in future. While 
nominally aiming at segregation, the Colour Bar policy in practice 
will have an entirely contrary effect. Instead of settling natives 
on the land the provisions about squatters are certain to force 
into employment on the farms at Kaflir wages an enormous 
number of natives, thus aggravating the situation for the Poor 
White. In the mines the prohibition against employing natives 
on machines is simply a device to ensure “ the restriction of 
contracts and supervisory jobs to white men who are to be paid 
for the work turned out by the natives who handle the drills, 
etc., but who are to be classified and paid as unskilled labourers.”’ 

General Smuts has warned his countrymen that they cannot 
take the risk of rousing against themselves the hatred of black 
Africa and of all Asia as well. The compromise with the Indian 
Government indicates that General Hertzog is not a thorough- 
going believer in the policy which Lord Olivier describes as 
Afrikanderus contra mundum. Even the Colour Bar legislation, 
though it would stereotype and intensify existing evils, is based 
on an admission that the present system has brought in its train 
evils with which statesmanship must grapple. White opinion 
in South Africa may persuade itself for some time longer that 
“repression is a policy,’’ but, as Lord Olivier freely admits, 
amongst citizens of the Union “* probably a majority in locally 
recognised civic and intellectual distinction” recognise the 
necessity of following in native policy ‘* the simple requirement 
that they should do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly 
in their relations with their fellow children of God.” 

Until the slave-state mind is banished from South Africa 
it is merely farcical for its political leaders to pose as defenders 
of Western civilisation against a barbaric invasion. The hypo- 
crisy of the whole movement in favour of the Hertzog restrictions 
is exposed by Lord Olivier in a single pregnant sentence : 

The colour bar agitation as a practical force is actuated not by 
the theory that the native is irremediably incapable of European 
civilisation, but by the disquieting recognition that he is only too 
capable of it, and that the trouble about him is not that he cannot 
learn, but that he can and does learn, but is able to live on a lower 
rate of pay for what he can do as well as the European. 


It is possible, he holds, to prevent the native from learning, 
but part of the price paid for doing it would be the creation of a 
system of white terrorism which would deprive South Africa of 
any claim to speak in the name of European civilisation. 

J. W. G. 


ORIENTAL ARCHEOLOGY 


The Imperial Palaces of Pekin. By Osvatp S1rEN. 274 Photo- 
graphs. Three Vols. Vanoest, Paris. £8 8s. 


Vol. I. of Le Temple d’Icavarapura (Mémoires Archéologiques). By 
Lours Finot, H. PAarRMeENTIER and Victor GOLOUBEW. 
Vanoest, Paris. £2 2s. 

Ars Asiatica, Ajanta. By Vicror GoLtousew. Vanoest, Paris. 
£2 2s. 

Professor Osvald Siren, of Stockholm University, spent the year 
1922 in Pekin. He is an expert photographer, and by permission 
of the Ministry of the Interior he photographed the nationalised 
portions of the Forbidden City, also the Sea Palaces now the 
President’s residence ; also under the personal guidance of the 
ex-Emperor those houses, courts, gardens and apartments 
which were then still reserved for the Imperial family, and in 
which few outsiders, foreign or native, have set foot. The result 
is a most valuable record, and one which will grow more valuable, 
as neglect and desecration are bound to destroy these extra- 
ordinary monuments of a refined and ancient civilisation. It is 
probably the strangest and the most splendid palace the world 
has produced, the most refined and the most fantastical— 
a kind of wonder world; and this fine book is unique in its com- 
pleteness. The photographs are not only valuable architectural 
documents, but the buildings are also taken in their settings, 
among trees and gardens, so that their charm may be felt 
as well as their proportions. The beauty of the more or less 
ruined Summer Palaces, the jade fountains and still pools, the 
exquisite bridges and the empty halls, so lavishly carved and 
decorated, yet keeping an air of hieratic severity, find in these 
photographs perhaps their last reflection. The text is short. It 
contains the necessary historical data. The preface does not 
attempt to describe every building, only to give the general 
principles of their construction. The photographs render 
description unnecessary. 

The area of the Purple Forbidden City is divided into a great 
number of courts, surrounded by walls and comprising three, 
sometimes five, sometimes more, halls or pavilions. These are 
separated by alleys running north and south; they are always 
rectangular and their buildings are invariably symmetrically 
placed. The importance of a building is as a rule accentuated 
by the terrace on which it stands, and this with its carved balus- 
trades is often more impressive than the wooden building which 
stands upon it. The best general view is to be seen from the 
Mountain of Innumerable Years, which forms part of the Im- 
perial gardens, but is without the walls. It is overgrown with 
beautiful trees and from one of these swung an iron chain, in 
commemoration of the end of the last Emperor of Ming, who 
hanged himself there when the Manchus took the Imperial City. 

The most beautiful part of the Forbidden City are the so-called 
Sea Palaces which are built upon and round the lake. These 
buildings are of a more intimate and less official character and 
arranged picturesquely to suit the landscape. The earliest date 
from the twelfth century, when the lake was made, and the 
Golden River winds in and out of it. Of this part of the Forbid- 
den City Marco Polo wrote: ‘“ The great Khan has caused this 
beautiful prospect to be formed for the comfort and solace and 
delectation of his heart.” The photographs of it bring a measure 
of solace even to us. 

The Empress Dowager did more than her predecessors to 
restore these ancient buildings; she preferred them to the 
stately halls of the Winter Palace; their weeping willows, 
lotus-flowers, birds and rushes, their quietness and solitude. 
Even in desolation they suggest the intimate side of 4 
wonderful court life, which despite its ceremonial splendours 
found a place for meditation and dreams. 

This fine book gives us an idea of the setting from which those 
much-prized creations of Chinese art were taken, and it is 
therefore particularly covetable by those who delight in and 
collect them. 

Volume I. of the Mémoires Archéologiques (The Temple of 
Icavarapura) is one of the Archeological monographs published 
by the French Oriental School of the Far East. During the last 
twenty-five years they have been cataloguing and describing the 
Hindoo monuments of French Indo-China, securing as far 48 
possible their future preservation. Their inventorics apd 
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Originality 
Wit and Malice 


make this the novel of the Spring. 


THE PASSIONATE 
CLOWNS 


The Story of a Modern Witch. 
By HOLT MARVELL, author of “ Husks 


in May.” 6/- net. 





The Lure of the Larson Twins. rev 


GEMINI 


A Novel by CHARLES LLOYD JONES. 
7/6 net 
“The central figure in this clever, gaily written 
comedy is Barbara Larson, half leopard, half nymph; 
a glowing, gliding torment with a brother complex to 
make it more difhcult.” 
—The Times (Literary Supplement). 


SUN AND MOON. 
A Novel of China. 


“ The actuality of ‘SUN AND MOON’ is so 
astounding that one is left wondering if Vincent 
Gowen will ever do anything better in the way 
of fiction. To have written a story of Chinese 
life, omitting none of its intricacies, and to have 
made it easily comprehensible to the Western 
mind, is in itself a brilliant performance, But 
the Chinese atmosphere, convincing as it is, 
remains in its proper relation to the absorbing 
human interest. Herrick, the Englishman who 
has ‘gone Chinese,’ and Edward and Nancy, 
the children of his English wife, are not dimmed 
by the colour that surrounds them. Kuei-Lien, 
the concubine, is a piece of masterly portraiture. 
The fate of Nancy is terrible; but when you see 
beyond the tragedy of her marriage to where the 
wisdom of Ming-Te’s grandmother emerges, you 
will find a comprehension in which pity is not 
left unbearably poignant. On all counts ‘SUN 
AND MOON’ is an impressive book. If the 
English public overlooks it in the spate of Spring 
novels, so much the worse for the English 
public.”—The Sketch. 


SUN AND MOON. 
By VINCENT GOWEN. 7/6 








A Realistic Story for Romantic 
People 


ONE WHO WOULD 


By C. G. L. DU CANN. 7/6 net 


“Exhibits an honesty such as few fiction writers 
display—not the pseudo-frankness—in reality a sly 
indecency—of the Mayfair school, but an actual frank- 
ness true to decent erring human nature as itis. He pre- 
sents a gallery of interesting and life-like characters.” 

—Daily Record. 





John Hargrave’s new long novel 


THE PFENNIGER FAILING 


By the Author of “Harbottle.” 7/6 nei 


The unusual story of a family—father, mother and 
daughter—all under the spell of a suggestion of which 
they are unconscious. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
3 Henrietta Street, London. 
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A BOOK WHICH SHOULD 
BE IN EVERY HOUSE 


EXCLUDED BOOKS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


With an Introduction by 
J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D.., 
Dean of Wells; Sometime Dean of Westminster. 
Now Ready. Price 7/6 net. (Postage 44d.) 

The great Bible of the Fourth Century, called the Sinaitic 
Codex, has at the end of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd 
ot Hermas; and the Fifth Century Bible, known as the 
Alexandrine Codex, includes the First and Second Epistles of 
Clement to the Corinthians. These books, now excluded from 
the Bible, are contained in the collection now published, 
tugether with the Book of James and the Gospel of Nicodemus. 
The fragments of the Lost Gospel and the Revelation of 
St. Peter, found in an Egyptian tomb during the winter of 1886, 
are also included. The books are translated by Bishop Lightfoot, 


Dr. M. R. James, the Provost of Eton, and others. 
Sunday Times.—“ All that scholarship can do has been done.” 
Observer.—" It is a fascinating collection.” 

















REMARKABLE NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER 


| CAST NOT A STONE 


By D. M. LOCKE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


Sunday Times.— An outspoken story which should find many readers 
and enjoy a success.” 











TWO THRILLERS ALL ENGLAND IS READING 
Price 3/6 net each. 
One of the Best Mystery Stories Ever Written 


THE MYSTERY OF 
THE BOULE CABINET 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON. 


Glasgow News.—‘‘ A most thrilling story.” 














William Le Queux’s Latest 


| THE CRIMES CLUB 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of “ Blackmailed.” 


Spectator.—" As exciting as anything he has given us.” 











A FINE NOVEL 


THE ACCUSER | 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR, 
Author of “ The Mysterious Monsieur Dumont.” 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


THE ACCUSER is a finely-told, dramatic, and intensely iaterest- 
ing story. Lovers of first-class fiction should note the title. 











A BOOK FOR WHICH THE PUBLIC HAS LONG BEEN 
WAITING 


TALES FROM BALZAC 


With a Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

Large Crown 8vo, Buckram Binding. Price 7/6 met. 
Here is a marvellous collection of masterpieces, the best short 
stories of Balzac, assembled for the first time in a single volume. 
Balzac has a world of his own, pervaded with a sense of the 
originality and power of its creator. He is one of the immortals 
among story-tellers. 


UNIFORM WITH “TALES FROM BALZAC” 
TALES FROM 
MAUPASSANT 


With a Preface by 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
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methods of systematic comparison have enabled them to classify 
different types of Cambodian art and throw light on the origins 
of Hindoo architecture and sculpture. 

The Temple of Igavarapura was studied by M. Parmentier in 
1919. In 1928 it was unfortunately pillaged by dealers and 
travellers, but their ravages were stopped. M. Parmentier and 
M. Goloubew were appointed to carry on investigations. Their 
results were embodied in the collection, Mémoires Archéo'ogiques, 
The above monograph, a most admirable achievement, is 
divided into three parts, dealing with the architecture of the 
Temple, its iconography and its inscriptions. The work could 
not have been done better, and it is illustrated with the most 
magnificent photographs. 

The grotto of Ajanta is situated on the south-west of the 
Ajanta hills in the Central Provinces of India. It is composed 
of “a veranda” with six columns and a great square hall, 
leading through a passage, into a sanctuary where an image 
of Buddha is sculptured out of the solid rock. The walls of this 
great hall are covered with remarkable frescoes. The date of 
the monastery was towards the end of the sixth or the beginning 
of the seventh century. 

The paintings cover about a thousand square metres of walls 
and ceilings. ‘* The spectator has the illusion of being brought 
face to face with a marvellous world in which he is the contem- 
porary of Buddha and the witness of his previous incarnations.” 
So M. Victor Goloubew describes his first general impression of 
these extraordinary paintings to which he has devoted the atten- 
tion of an historian and a lover of art. He has discovered the 
technical processes employed. Naturally their present condition 
gives only a faint idea of the original richness of their colours ; 
but it is still clear that these must have been most delicately 
shaded. It is extremely difficult for the iconographer to decipher 
the meaning of these frescoes, for not only are the subjects inter- 
woven in continuous patterns, but there is hardly a square yard 
of them which is not cracked and battered. Identification of the 
subject often depends upon some small detail, hardly visible 
at first, and only suggestive to the learned. M. Goloubew has 
overcome these difficulties in a manner which must win the 
admiration of those who understand scholar’s work, and the 
gratitude of all who feel that it is one mark of civilisation to 
value and comprehend the curious and beautiful things of the 
past before time destroys them utterly. Ars Asiatica, Vol. X, 
is of great value to the Orientalist and stimulating to the artist. 
The photographs taken by Mr. Holman of the firm of Johnston 
and Hoffman are very fine, though owing to their having been 
taken, inevitably, by acetylene light, the rough surfaces of the 
damaged portions are accentuated. 


A BOOK FOR SUMMER LAWNS 


Do You Know. Compiled by S. P. B. Mais. 
8s. 6d. 

Mr. S. P. B. Mais has constructed a thoroughly amusing book. 
It contains forty ‘ general knowledge ” papers, each consisting 
of fifty questions such as “* How much is a rupee worth in pence ?” 
——“* How do you pronounce ‘ Charivari ?’’’—** What is the colour 
of bird’sfoot trefoil ?”—‘* What approximately is the greatest 
known depth of the sea?” The idea, like that of cross-word 
puzzles, originated, we believe, in America, but Mr. Mais has 
adapted and improved it, and has persuaded one or more dis- 
tinguished persons to attempt to answer each of his papers. 
He does not give their answers, but he gives the marks which 
they each obtained out of a hundred. Thus on one paper, Sir 
A. Quiller Couch scored ninety, while Mr. H. G. Wells scored 
only sixty-three (the present writer tried this one and scored 
only sixty-two), on another Lady Eleanor Smith scored eighty 
and Mr. St. John Ervine seventy-two, and on another Mr. Alec 
Waugh scored forty-five and Mrs. Belloc Lowndes thirty-three 
(and the present writer, this time, fifty-five!). The fun of the 
game is that if you play it honestly you can—preferably with the 
critical help of some other self-examinee—mark your own paper 
after you have finished. Doubtful points arise but are not 
frequent. Thus if the question is ‘‘ When did Leonardo da 
Vinci live ?” and you write down “ end of fifteenth century and 
beginning of sixteenth,”’ and then find that the official answer is 
1452-1519, you hardly know whether you may take the full 
two marks or only one. The answer, we think, is that you may 
take two, for these are “‘ general knowledge’ papers and no 
one who is not an unfortunate specialist is likely to know, or 
indeed has any business to know, the exact dates of Leonardo’s 
birth and death ; no ordinary man’s mind ought to be cumbered 
with such details. Similarly, if one states that Beethoven died 


Brentano’s. 





in the 1820’s (it was of course 1827), that should be worth full 
marks. It is only of the deaths of kings, revolutions, battles, 
general strikes and general elections that one can reasonably be 
expected to remember the exact dates. Such doubts however 
are exceptional; generally it is easy to decide whether one’s 
answer is right or wrong. 


Some of the papers are much more difficult than others, and 
some of the questions of course seem unreasonable. It is fair 
enough to be asked ** What is a caesura?” or “In what county 
is Birmingham ?” or ** Where do we read of Teufelsdréckh ?” 
But who on earth knows or wants to know “ What roughly is the 
speed of a partridge,” or “‘ Who is the present Master of the 
Belvoir ? ”’—though the pronunciation of this last name might 
reasonably have been asked. Some of the recorded scores are 
terrifying, especially those of schoolmasters. Thus the Head- 
master of Cheltenham College scored ninety-eight on a paper 
which included such questions as ‘“* Where is Arborlow?” 
** What do the white stripes on a sailors’ collar commemorate ? ” 
“*What are the ‘Devon Dumplings’?” and “ Who owned 
Sansovino?”’ But perhaps the most impressive performance 
recorded is that of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, who scored ninety- 
two on a paper on which the present reviewer must admit he 
could score only forty-eight. ‘* Where is Borcovicus?”; 
** What is the great wem?”; ** Where is the Junior Turf Club?” 
*“Who wrote Two Bars Interval?” Goodness only knows— 
but apparently Mr. Compton Mackenzie knew. One sometimes 
cannot help feeling almost thankful that one does not know so 
much ; but all the same it is great fun trying to answer these 
questions and the book ought to be popular, if only as a means of 
directing the small talk of summer lawns on Sunday afternoons 
into channels which, if not very valuably instructive, are, at 
least, likely to be amusing. 

But Mr. Mais, as an ex-schoolmaster, ought certainly to have 
been more careful about the ‘“* Answers ” which he prints at the 
end of his book. He is apparently under the impression that 
Nobel prizes are awarded only, or chiefly, for ‘* Literaturc,” 
that the Chiltern Hundreds is a “ constituency,”’ that the Pre- 
Raphaelites flourished in the ‘“ Nineties,’ that Sir Joseph 
Lister (sic) was illustrious for discovering anesthetics, that 
“astringent ’’ means “austere,” that a “ feuilleton™ is a 
‘* serial story,” that a “‘ flying buttress” is a “* slanting buttress,” 
and that Biarritz is in Spain. He is absurdly wrong also about 
the meanings of “arson,” “ hara-kiri,”” and “ beating the 
bounds.” Mr. Mais might be forgiven for a mistake here or 
there, but he makes really too many of these schoolboy howlers— 
we might easily add to the list—for a book which professes to 
offer a test of “ general knowledge.” The author's mistakes 
however by no means detract from the amusement to be derived 
from his book. They suggest indeed new queries. Did Mr. 
St. John Ervine, for example, win two marks for saying that 
Biarritz was in Spain, or did he lose two for saying that it was in 
France? We should guess that he lost two—for probably 
he has been to the Basque country—and that accordingly 
his recorded score ought to be seventy-four instead of seventy- 
two. 


NAPOLEON 


Napoleon. By Emm Lupwic. Translated by EpEN and CEDAR 
Pavut. Allen and Unwin. 2ls. 


“Every future historian will have to allow me my share,” 
said Napoleon in St. Helena. It was almost too true. If the 
great man (who has already been buried twice) were to be buried 
once again, under the accumulations of Napoleonic literature, 
the resultant pile would be scarcely inferior in its dimensions 
to the gilded dome of the Hétel des Invalides. Yet a good 
book is always welcome; and this is a good book, admirably 
translated. Herr Ludwig has resolutely thrust into the back- 
ground of his picture ail the military and political paraphernalia, 
and has given us a learned and elaborate, yet vivid and impas- 
sioned, study of Napoléon intime: 

In this book (he says) I have tried to write the inner history 
of Napoleon . . . to examine the man’s inner life and to explain 
his resolves and his refrainings, his deeds and his sufferings, his 
fancies and his calculations, as issuing from the moods of his 
heart. 


And what a volcano of energy was this little Napoleon Bona- 
parte! We knew it already, but Herr Ludwig brings the facts 
home to us more vividly than any other book we can call to 
mind. Had Napoleon merely done his work it would have beet 
marvel enough; but never was there a less silent man 
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action. He has far more steam up than is required to drive 
even his engines, and he lets it off in talk : 
One of his intimates declares that the right of the Emperor to 
hold forth in monologue was the only real pleasure his high estate 
awarded him. . . . His conversations often lasted from five to 
eight hours, some of them ten or eleven hours, and during the 
greater part of them Napoleon took the floor. 
Never was there a man so bewilderingly self-explanatory. 
Much of this talk has, of course, been recorded, and it is Herr 
Ludwig's staple material. Perhaps his attitude towards these 
masses of verbiage is rather too reverential. One sympathises 
at times with Fouché’s dry comment after the return from Elba : 
“The man has returned even madder than when he left.””. Here 
is, however, the impression of a less critical contemporary. 
The occasion is the deposition of the Spanish Bourbons: 
The new crown gives him fresh impetus. He no longer sees 
Spain ; his eyes are turned to contemplate the world-wide empire 
of Spain in the days of her vanished glory. On this occasion, a 
witness tells us, “the Emperor spoke, or rather dictated at great 
length in the Ossianic vein . . . like one whose heart was 
uplifted. . . . In his picturesque metaphorical style he referred 
to the powerful kingdoms of Mexico and Peru, describing the 
might of their rule and their influence. Never have I seen him 
display such a wealth of imagery as on this day. He was sublime.” 
Herr Ludwig makes very plain to us the gulf which separated 
the inner Napoleon from the French nation, the gospel of the 
French Revolution, and all those things with which, historically, 
his career was involved. He was the child of Corsica and the 
disciple of Plutarch, and the parent counted, as is common, 
for even more than the tutor. How pleasing and instructive is 
that aside to his brother in the very middle of the imperial 
coronation ceremony : “ Joseph, if only father could see this ! ” 
Father was dead, but the mother lived right through her son's 
career and far beyond it, impeccably dignified, and incurably 
sceptical in her attitude towards her son’s adventures. But 
Napoleon had begun by marrying Josephine, who belonged 
neither to Corsica nor to Plutarch. It was a love-match in the 
worst sense of the word, for to the eye of common sense Josephine 
had absolutely nothing to recommend her. Her graver demerits 
are well known. Also, she was so fond of her lap-dog that she 
took it into bed with her on the night after her wedding: 
“I had to choose,” says Napoleon, “ between sleeping beside 
the beast or not sleeping with my wife. A terrible dilemma. 
I resigned myself, but the dog was less accommodating. I have 
the marks on my leg to show what he thought about the matter.’* 
And Josephine bore him no children. This, the supreme 
tragedy of his personal life, was the prime cause of one of his 
most serious political errors, the promotion of his brothers and 
sisters. Had Napoleon II. been born to Josephine in the days 
of the Consulate or before, history would have heard much less, 
it seems probable, of those graceless male and female Bonapartes 
who did so much to render ridiculous a name their brother had 
rendered terrific. Napoleon was driven to seek an heir among 
his prospective nephews, and to ennoble the nephew he must 
exalt its parents. 

To turn from Corsica to Plutarch. Never was there a more 


conspicuous victim of the classical education. ‘“‘ There is 
nothing modern about you, Napolione,” said the old Corsican 
leader, Paoli, to him in early days: ‘“*‘ You come from the age 


of Plutarch.” Twelve years later, after the Imperial coronation 
we find him saying: 

I have come into the world too late. There is nothing great 
left for me to do. I do not deny that I have had a fine career, 
but what a difference between me and the heroes of antiquity! 
Look at Alexander for instance! After he had conquered Asia 
he declares himself to be the son of Jupiter, and the whole East 
believes him, save only his mother and Aristotle, and a handful 
of Athenian pedants. But if 1, nowadays, were to declare myself 
the son of the Father Eternal, every fishwife would laugh in 
my face. 

Classic symbols, historical parallels, jostle one another throughout 
the records. In his first Italian campaign he writes to the 
Pope for busts of Marcus and Junius Brutus. As First Consul 
he prefers the busts of Scipio and Hannibal as ornaments of 
his study. The conversation veers as the years pass to Augustus, 
to Charlemagne. In the agonies of indecision after Waterloo, 
historical precedents gape upon him like bulls of Bashan. 
Shall he surrender to Wellington? No: that would be like 
John the Good and the Black Prince. Shall] he commit suicide ? 
No: that would be like Hannibal. Finally, when the letter 
is to be written to the Prince Regent—‘‘ I come, like Them- 
istocles.” When the Prince Regent fails in the part of Xerxes, 
and Napoleon finds himself in St. Helena, he is transformed 
from Themistocles into Prometheus. 





Herr Ludwig seems to dislike the “* English oligarchs,” ang 
the part played by England in the Napoleonic drama is somewhat 
depreciated. The account of the battle of Waterloo woulg 
certainly not satisfy Sir John Fortescue, and we read (page 33}) 
that Napoleon in 1808 defeated the English in Spain—a battle 
of which we would gladly have more exact information. Op 
page 232 Fox’s peace overtures of 1806 seem to be confused 
with the Treaty of Amiens and placed anterior to Trafalgar, 
These little errors, lying on the fringe of Herr Ludwig's subject, 
do not affect the value of his book. It is more important that 
his own lack of interest in this country leads him to minimise 
somewhat, by omissions, the place England occupied in 
Napoleon’s reveries and conversations. Herr Ludwig's Napoleon 
becomes a little too like Ludwig, just as Carlyle’s Cromwel] 
became unquestionably too like Carlyle. 

But we would not end on a note of criticism, for this is 9 
fine book which should be added to the libraries of all those 
who make a study of the man who, in Herr Ludwig's words, 
“‘ of all men of the West, made and suffered the most violent 
commotions.” 


GENIUS LOCI 


Sussex Pilgrimages. By R. Tuurston Hopxins. Faber and 


Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 
Unknown Dorset. By Donatp MAXweELL. Lane. 15s. 
Eypaths in Downland. By Barctay Wiis. Methuen. 7s. 6d, 


People and Places in Marshland. By CuristopHerR Mar.owe, 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


The Homeland of English Anthors, By Ernest H.Rann. Methuen, 
7s. 6d. 


Slowly, but very surely, there is growing up among the mass 
of the English people a deep and bitter anger against the 
despoilers of the English countryside. One of the war's by- 
products was to give the people of this country, as of other 
countries, a new taste for the open air. They proceeded to 
gratify it—and to find that the development of motor transport, 
with its accompaniments of arterial roads, “ ribbon " building, 
the mushroom growth of “ resorts,” the mass invasion of 
solitudes and the general vulgarisation of the countryside, was, 
in the expressive American phrase, “* beating them to it.” But 
as yet there is only one motor-car for every forty-eight people in 
this country, and the current assumption that England exists 
for the convenience of motorists is arousing in the vast non- 
motoring majority a still largely inarticulate but very real 
resentment. The post-war revival of the exiled English towns- 
man’s love of the country is attested by the steadily increasing 
number of countryside books. It is significant that in every 
one of the five books of this class here under review there is 
struck a note of protest, expressed or implied, against what may 
be called the clutterings of motor civilisation. 

It is struck with singular unanimity by five authors writing 
each from a different standpoint. Mr. Hopkins writes as a 
Sussex rambler, Mr. Wills as a more specialised student of the 
old sheep bells and shepherds’ crooks of the South Downs, Mr. 
Maxwell as an artist, Mr. Marlowe as a cyclist, and Mr. Rann 
as a literary pilgrim. All of them alike—Mr. Wills implicitly, 
the others explicitly—raise the banner of revolt against the 
petrol invasion. ‘“ The high roads were not made for pleasure. 
Roads were made for conquest and war, for slaves and kings and 
motor cars,” Mr. Hopkins declares in a book which aids the 
rambler “ to get off the main road without the telling assistance 
of a ten-ton char-a-banc.” Mr. Maxwell demands that “if 
people want to agitate about preserving the rural charm of 
England against aggression, could they not do something to 
stop toast-racks of people rushing hither and thither through 
the secluded ways and leafy lanes of our lost Arcadia?” He 
has a delightful theory that Dorset hedges are grown to abnormal 
height purposely to discourage them; but, as he adds dejectedly, 
** people who drive about like this do not generally want to see 
anything.” Mr. Rann adjures the literary pilgrim to travel 
‘** preferably on foot. Never let the pilgrim be persuaded to 
mount the steps of the now ubiquitous motor-"bus or even the 
pedals of the push-bike if he would properly see ‘ God's signet 
set on English ground.’” Finally Mr. Marlowe tilts at the 
spoliation of the East Anglian coast and the more accessible 
Broads by the fashionable development which he rightly sees a8 
an attribute of the automobile age. 

Sussex Pilgrimages and Bypaths in Downland should find 4 
place on the shelves of all lovers of the South Downs. Mr. 
Thurston Hopkins, founder of the “ Society of Sussex Downs- 
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SUNLIGHT—ARTIFICIAL 
AND 


NATURAL. 


UST before Easter we really were beginning 

to agree with a pessimistic friend who said 
that it was a good thing that science had now 
discovered how to make artificial sunlight as 
this country was likely never again to enjoy 
the commodity in its natural state—at any rate, 
not for substantial periods! Then came Easter, 
and our pessimist of yesterday was rapidly 
transformed into the gayest of optimists. 


Now with artificial sunlight the state of one’s 
clothes does not matter—in fact, the less one 
wears the better. But the rea/ sun is merciless 
towards clothes that have lived their allotted 
span. Even Goss clothes wear out in time; 
but, being made by skilled craftsmen and of 
thoroughly dependable materials, they outlive 
the majority of their contemporaries. 


However high your personal standard in tailoring 
may be, we brothers Goss believe that we can 
satisfy you. We do honestly claim to make 
good clothes—as good in cut, in finish and in 
texture—as personal service and craftsmanship 
can produce. We take all measurements our- 
selves, do all the cutting and fitting ourselves 
—in fact, from the moment of your first enquiry, 
we endeavour to give as much care to your order 
as would be possible were you our only 
customer. 


*“*But,’” you may say, ‘‘ what of the price?” 
Well, for a suit of the very best stuff and linings, 
the best workmanship and all the little refine- 
ments of first-class tailoring, there is no need 
to pay more than eight to ten guineas, and we 
can and do make a thoroughly dependable suit 
for considerably less. We have never failed to 
satisfy completely the many readers of this 
Journal who have responded to our advertise- 
ments. 


We are almost opposite the Post Office Tube 
Station in modest premises on a first floor. 
Why not look us up now, or ring for an appoint- 
ment ? 


Phen T. GOSS & CoO. 


Gy tas9 15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 
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The 
Light Reading 


of Our Ancestors 
by THE RT. HON. LORD ERNLE 


(15s. net) 

“Shows that stories have been among the chief amuse- 
ments of Ernle. They also have been his study.”—Times. 
“A lively contribution to literary history."—Daily Mail. 
“He has been a life-long lover and student of prose-fiction, 
and he roves the whole happy subject from the classical 
origins through medizval romance to our great eighteenth 
century school and up to Victorian times.”—Odbserver. “ The 
present volume is likely to remain a standard and highly 
readable authority for many years to come.”—Eastern Daily 
Press. “ An enlightening survey of the story in all times.” 
—Yorkshire Post. 








Auction Bridge Nuts 


by SIR C. P. BEACHCROFT 


Numerous diagrams. (7s. 6d. net) 
“In this admirably designed book Sir Charles Beachcroft 
analyses 54 hands from actual play. Each hand conveys 
a lesson and a moral in bidding or play. The careful 
study of the hands given in this book will improve any 
player's game. The quick-trick system of bidding which 
allows a bid of one of a minor suit on two aces or their 
equivalents is, in my opinion, the best game-winner and 
game-saver that has been devised.”—Observer. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 











EVERY DAY 
IS AN EVIL DAY 
WITH us ! 


© 
9 


** Putting off the evil day,’’ say the deaf, referring 
to the day when their hearing becomes so bad 
that they are forced to take some action. We wish 
every deaf person could spend a few hours unseen 
in our consulting room, They would quickly 
discover that the evil day is a good day, a day of 
joy. 

It is a revelation as each enquirer is examined to 
see this remarkable change of day from evil to good. 
Self-reproach at having delayed so long is the 
recurring expression. Only in rare cases do we 
fail to improve the hearing substantially—in many 
the restoration is complete. 

Our service is unique. On examination (for which 
no charge is made) we will select from our 150 
different aids the one exactly suited to the case, 
This aid may then be taken home, tried at leisure, 
returned without obligation or purchased. Could 
reason expect a fairer proposal? If, therefore, you 
would improve your hearing, write or telephone :— 


The Deaf Appliance Co. Ltd. 


58-60 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
(Mayfair 4435.) 


10 Lendon 


Also Southampton, Road. 
- 52 Butter Market. 


Ipswich, 


Stoke-on-Trent, 27 Cherch Street. 

Hereford, 52 Commercial Street. 
Falmouth, Strand Drug Steres. 

Dublia, 61 Sth. Great Georges Street. 
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men,” needs no introduction. Here he rambles as pleasantly 
as ever, blaming “ the delightful twisting footpaths of Sussex ” 
for his wandering pen, taking us mostly over the Downs, but 
also exploring the country of Mr. Belloc and Mr. Kipling and 
scattering as he goes a miscellany of unusual information. Mr. 
Wills’s book is a delightful addition to the literature of the 
Downs. He has some useful notes on“ flinting""—searching for 
prehistoric flints—which, like his lore on bells and crooks, may 
add to the interests of the South Sussex rambler. With six 
volumes in the “ County Series” already to his credit, Mr. 
Maxwell's Unknown Dorset equally needs no bush. In this one 
of his series of “‘ unmethodical explorations " he is dealing with 
a county “ relatively unexplored and free from trippers,” and 
makes the most of his opportunities with brush and pen. People 
and Places in Marshland is an unpretentious but pleasant record 
of a bicycle tour of the primitive salt marsh and Broads country 
of East Anglia. The author of The Homeland of English Authors 
disclaims any intention of producing a literary geography, but 
his study of various parts of England where famous authors 
have left the mark of their personality, either in memories of their 
presence or in their books, is fairly comprehensive as well as 
competent, if a trifle pedestrian. Mr. Lane appears to be the 
only one among these publishers to realise that books of this 
kind need maps. 


FOUR NEW PROPHECIES 


Socrates, the Emancipation of Mankind. By H. F. Cari. The 
Dance of Civa. By CoLtum. Delphos, the Future of International 
Language. By E. Sytvia Panxuurst. Apollonius, the Future 
of Psychical Research. By E.N. Bennetr. Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d. each. 

Of these four essays, additions to the now well-known “ To-day 
and To-morrow” series, by far the most interesting is Mr. 
Carlill’s Socrates. Clearly, and with a balance that is almost 
Aristotelian, he reveals what modern psychology is going to 
accomplish towards the emancipation of mankind. The spirit 
of Socrates, which, as he points out, meant death for its originator 
and the ruin of the Athenian state, is to come into its own again. 
That candid enquiry into motives, that knowledge of oneself of 
which “ the effect on minds with no great experience of life and 
no wide knowledge of history or science is not unlikely to be 
disastrous,” now, reinforced by a minute understanding of the 
mind’s organism, will lead man to a new age, a little Wellsian 
and depressing perhaps, but very clear, efficient, and powerful, 
where the only tears will be “ tears, idle tears, . . . thinking 
of Europe in the first half of the twentieth century.” Mr. 
Carlill indicates to what extent modern thought is indebted to 
Freud, who made possible the new Socratic spirit by establishing 
that ‘* what goes on in the mind outside the zone of our obser- 
vations is at least as important as what goes on within it.” 

“Collum,” who has written The Dance of Civa, could do well 
with a little of Mr. Carlill’s Hellenic clarity. The most interesting 
part of this essay is the account of Sir Jagadis Bose’s experiments 
among what have hitherto been considered “ inanimate” 
objects, and Professor Haldane’s admission of the gradual 
approximation of physics and biology. Otherwise, the essay is 
a verbose and vague attempt to see all history in the light of 
abstractions. ‘* Those who see but one in all the manifoldness 
of this universe, unto them belongs Eternal Truth—unto none 
else, unto none else.”” This quotation from an address by Bose 
illustrates the tone of ‘* Collum’s” argument. The East is 
te predominate, the Greco-Roman tradition is doomed, barriers 
in every branch of life are falling down, and Sir Jagadis Bose 
is the new Socrates. 

Miss Pankhurst in Delphos is spokesman for an interlanguage, 
quite undaunted by the many failures with which the history 
of this ideal is stained. In the most interesting part of her 
essay she deals with the history of international language since 
the idea was first mooted in the seventeenth century, when 
Latin was already declining, with scholasticism. Philologists 
and lovers of the written word will inevitably be provoked to 
wrath by many of her —— ; and few readers we imagine 
will sympathise with the sentiment that “ the world auxiliary 
used by everyone as a second language will obviate the general 
need for any other language save the native one.” 

Finally, in Apollonius, Mr. Bennett distinguishes between 
serious psychic research and what he condemns as “ the fraudu- 
lent banging of tambourines” and “ wearing of false wigs.” 
For the genuine article he prophesies a great future and claims 
that *“ no other power than psychic research can hope to arrest 
the advancing forces of materialism.”” These essays, except 


the first, are hardly up to the standard set by the earlier volumes 
of this series. 





iar 





HAVELOCK ELLIS 
Havelock Ellis. By Isaac Gotpserc. Constable. 18s. 


The unusual character of his work and his detachment make 
it useful to have an account of that amphibian dweller in the 
worlds of letters and science, Mr. Havelock Ellis. The author ig 
an American literary critic of some standing, one of Mr. H. L, 
Mencken’s young men. 

His method is to exhibit Mr. Havelock Ellis as without honour 
in his own country. Certainly Mr. Havelock Ellis is not every. 
body’s author. His writing is grave and unvaried in tempo, yet 
to our credit he is widely read and much respected. His main 


work, of course, is the six-volume Studies in the Psychology of 


Sex. But in addition he has edited some of the Elizabethan 
dramatists ; he was the first English editor of Ibsen ; he is a 
master of the philosophic literary essay, and his pondered 
descriptions of places, his shrewd comments on racial] types, his 
balanced judgments on the arts have taken a high place in con- 
temporary belles-lettres. The Studies are a monumental achieve- 
ment, and it is to them that he owes his international reputation. 
His researches into the normalities and abnormalities of sex have 
opened up new fields to the investigators. He has been from 
the first a pioneer, and we owe many of the ideas and even some 
of the terms of psychology to him. In the United States and in 
this country the sale of the Studies is nominally permitted only 
to members of the medical and legal professions, but others who 
are seriously interested in these subjects have little difficulty in 
obtaining copies. 

In 1898 a bookseller was prosecuted for selling a copy of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis’s book on Sexual Inversion. This book had been 
published as the first volume of the Studies. It was alleged to 
be obscene. At that time the scientific importance of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis’s work was unguessed ; and unfortunately there 
were several odd features about the publication and sale of this 
particular book. The bookseller was no ordinary bookseller, 
but was engaged in propaganda which, while not in itself dis- 
creditable, created unfavourable prejudice. More disastrous 
still was the fact that the book, instead of being published by a 
reputable firm, had been issued under a pseudo-academic imprint 
by a man who turned out to be a scoundrel tnd an ex-convict. 
Mr. Goldberg attributes the foulest motives to everyone con- 
nected with the prosecution, but he is ignorant of the English 
legal system. The bookseller arranged a compromise with the 
police, pleaded guilty, and consequently made it impossible to 
defend the book afterwards in Court. Mr. Havelock Ellis on his 
own initiative withdrew it from sale and resolved to publish no 
more of the series in this country. He has kept to that resolve 
ever since. Mr. Goldberg's smirk of American superiority over 
England in this matter is hardly warranted, though we must not 
forget to be grateful to America for having made so important a 
work accessible. 

The rest of Mr. Goldberg’s book is a mixture of biography 
and eulogy, which may grate a little upon Mr. Havelock Ellis 
himself, who has supplied the author with information. Mr. 
Havelock Ellis’s childhood was largely spent at sea; he was a 
teacher in Australia; he returned to England and qualified as a 
doctor and became immersed in literary work; and these and 
other experiences, together with a friendship with the late Olive 
Schreiner (revealed in her published letters a year or so ago). give 
Mr. Goldberg plenty of interesting material. The book is illus- 
trated by photographs and contains scraps of unpublished verse 
and prose writings of Mr. Havelock El}lis and an account of the 
novels and other work of the late Mrs. Havelock Ellis. 


WILLIAM BLAKE ON THE LORD'S 


PRAYER 


William Blake on The Lord’s Prayer. 
Hermes Press. 7s. 6d. 

The approaching centenary of Blake’s death has not, so far, 
provoked any very novel or important contributions to the mass 
of discouraging literature gathered round his name. A few 
people still look for and lack a book which should steer an even 
course between the two extremes, represented, on the one hand, 
by M. Berger, on the other by Messrs. Ellis and Yeats. (In 
parenthesis, it is notable that M. Berger and Mr. Yeats are both 
foreigners, and have managed to add a racial misunderstanding 
to the confusion Blake’s countrymen have been industrious in 
heaping up.) At first sight, the omission is surprising. The 
inadequacy of what has been written is obvious. More and 
more interest attaches to Blake every year. The material 
available has, of course, been, all of it, thoroughly turned over 


By J. H. CLanke. 
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PUNCHBOWLE 
ends this smoker’s 
quest for a really 
satisfying tobacco 


The letter in praise of Punchbowle reproduced below came 
from an Artist who describes himself as a “ fastidious but 
heavy smoker.” A heavy smoker with a keen appreciation 
of pipe-joy necessarily demands a high standard in tobacco. 


Many heavy pipe-smokers have told us that they had almost 
despaired of finding a tobacco which really satisfied and 
which also would not vary in flavour and coolness .. . 
until they discovered Punchbowle. 


Not ali strong tobaccos are cool. Punchbowle combines 
strength and “body” with coolness and is so completely 
and utterly satisfying that seasoned pipe-smokers have made 
Punchbowle unique among the strong tobaccos with their 
spontaneous expressions of thanks and goodwill. 
(The original letter can be inspected for verification.) 

“I have felt for some little time that I should like to 

“ express my own great satisfaction in your ‘ Punchbowle’ 

“Tobacco. I am not surprised at the number of un- 

“ solicited recommendations you receive for your remark- 

“able tobaccos, one feels in duty bound, at least I do 

“ personally. There is a something in it just different 

“from all ethers, and this something makes all the differ- 

“ence. It is one long treat. 1 am a fastidious but heavy 

“ smoker and it is a relief now that the quest for a real 

“ smoke is finished and that I am bound to your product, 

“which does you credit indeed. It is worth more and 

“deserves appreciation.” 


Punchbowle is the full-strength Barneys, strong, yet 
cool. Barneys itself is medium, and suits most smokers. 
Parsons Pleasure is mild, for gentler palates and for 
the beginner-with-the-pipe. All three strengths are 
uniformly good—one of them may please you better 
than any tobacco you have yet smoked. 


“»2 oz. tin 2/3 : 3 strengths @ 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng. 
Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 








THE FIRST FLIGHT 
Across the 
Polar Sea 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with numerous illustrations and charts. 
21s, net. 


“A tale full of the perils of this new kind of voyaging in 
spaces . . . thrilling story ofthe voyage . . ._ vivid . * 
beautifully illustrated.”—Westminster Gazette. ‘“‘ The tremendous 
event of crossing the North Pole from Spitsbergen to Alaska 

i story of Amundsen’s great flight.”—Daily 


by ae 
hronicle. “The account of the voyage and what it revealed is 


given for the first time.”—Daily Sketch. “A full-blown volume 
- «+ « stirs a great memory in the mind of the reader.”— 
Liverpool Post. “ Airship adventure in Arctic wastes.” —Newcastle 
Chronicle. 











Vanities and 


Vicissitudes 
By RALPH NEVILL 


Author of “ Unconventional Memories,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. met. 
“ Curious and forgotten facts about the streets and buildings of 


London in bygone centuries are recalled.”"—D. Express. “‘ Abounds 
with unconventional anecdotes of people and places.”—Daily 
Mirror. ‘“* Many excellent stories . . entertaining.” —Sunday 
Times. “ Spicy qoene of the ‘good old days’ full of 
stories. . « Mr. Nevill has, not forgotten how to be enter- 
taining.”—Manchester Dispatch. “1 imagine no man eould tell 

ou more about London houses and their 

istories than Ralph Nevill. A _ lot of pleasantly 


discursive information.”—D. Sketch. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 











RELIEVES PREVENTS 


The Hay Fever Season. 


UST when summer joys are most alluring, Hay Fever claims 
J its victims. The intense irritation prevents any pleasure out 
of doors. Vapex gives relief, whilst its regular use affords 
protection. Put a drop on your handkerchief each morning 
so that you can inhale the vapour during the day. 





All Chemists 2/- and 3/-. 





Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Led., Bardsley Vale, Lanes. 
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SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 
The service given by this department is among the most 
exhaustive and dependable in the country. We can 
generally show you what rare books are available, or pro- 
cure them for you if they are to be bought. 


We bave just issued a new Catalogue of Works on Art, Sporting 
and Coloured Plate Books, Natura! History, Modern Authors, etc. 


Separa 7 books, bouad books, book- 
sin and ww hf At - be 

Wrue of Catalogues and Descrepiwe Bookid 

J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 

350 Oxford St., London, W.1 

By Appommiment to His Majesty the King 

"‘Phenes— Maytair 1223 and 12234 
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and geologically ticketed, but never once used to build up a 
serious critical structure. The barest summary of Blake’s 
life and beliefs seems to beckon the attempt of a historian of 
real narrative gift, whose interest in his subject is strong enough 
to forbid imaginative discursions ; here is the spectacle of con- 
siderable worldly opportunities thrown away or carelessly 
mislaid, until the poet, no longer a poet but a “ prophet,” has 
withdrawn into extreme squalor, absorbed in fancies that afford 
violent contrast to and are the natural product of life in the small 
room in Fountains Court, off the Strand, at the same time 
bedroom, sitting-room and workshop. And a historian must 
take account of the undoubted likeness between Blake and the 
ordinary disappointed, ostensibly self-satisfied illuminist, the 
contrast between a bent that might have diverted him into the 
unconscious charlatanisma of his disciples and masters, and the 
tremendous abilities that justified and transformed it. 

But to understand this omission you have only to undertake 
the necessary reading. In his pictures, his verse and his prose, 
Blake, even at the worst, has an intoxicating quality, Besides, 
you come to expect, in recompense for the effort demanded by 
such a work as Milton, to say nothing of Jerusalem, some peculiar, 
special insight ; you yourself, in fact, are infected with illumin- 
ism ; and then there is the temptation to approach the subject, 
as from inside, rather than honestly from outside Blake's achieve- 
ment. Mr. Clarke’s interesting commentary on Blake’s parody 
of the Lord’s Prayer, as revised by Dr. Thornton, proceeds from 
within. Alas, that Blake’s pronouncement against those who 

see with, not through the eye 


should be oftener read in a mystical than in an esthetic context: 
and that “ vision” in a writer should, with few exceptions, 
make for purblindness in his critics. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


All A-Blowing, By F. W. Tuomas. Putnam. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Thomas here gives us another collection of the amusing trifles 
which with an amazing fertility of fun he contributes to the daily 
papers. Though in the present volume we miss his sardonic cobbler, 
whose philosophic ruminations and inconsequent quotations are an 
unfailing source of merriment, Mr. Thomas introduces us to other 
humorists, conscious and unconscious—suburban neighbours ; people 
met in trains or during walks in the country, barbers and landlords 
and commercial travellers. The fun is unsophisticated enough, 
but it is seldom forced, and it is genuinely good-humoured. 
Clairvoyance and Materialisation. Fisher 
Unwin. 30s. 


To those who are more interested in psychical research than critical 
of results obtained, this book will be highly interesting. It deals with 
ectoplasmic phenomena and clairvoyance. The photographs are 
disquieting to the imagination. If only seeing were believing, the 
sight of these photographs would settle the question of the truth of 
spiritualism out of hand. 


Modern Humanists Reconsidered. By the Rt. Hon. J. M. Ropertson. 
Watts. 7s. 6d. 

“To turn to Stuart Mill after revisiting Carlyle and Emerson 
and Ruskin and Arnold is to undergo a quite definite, and a not 
unwelcome, change of intellectual climate. We have ostensibly 
left the region of the prophets and entered that of the thinkers. 
From the method of dogmatism and the airs of the sybil and the 
pontiff we have come to the method of argument, of the rendering 
and receiving of reasons.” Carlyle is a windbag, Emerson a purveyor 
of rhetoric, Ruskin a fanatic and Arnold an anomaly-monger, while 
Rousseau is a “Genevan of disordered temperament and ill-trained 
judgment.” This is the general trend of Mr. Robertson’s Recon- 
sideration, and it is difficult to see why he has chosen to write on 
“humanists” from whom his sympathy and comprehension are so 
completely alienated. Perusal of his book suggests that Mr. 
Robertson is almost as “ infirm in the faculty of coherent thinking” 
as, according to him, Emerson was. His statements are often so 
carefully qualified as to be nugatory, though the qualifications of 
others he sees fit to ignore. And he puts the formula of pantheism 
to a test (p. 46) which might have been valid twenty years ago. 
but to-day has little force, in view of the work of Sir Jagadis Bose. 


By Dr. Gustav GELEy. 


Hellas: The Forerunner. By H. W. Hovusenoup. Dent. 3s. 6d. 
In spite of a rather portentous preface, in which the author appears 
to claim for his work a novelty it certainly does not possess, Mr, 
Household’s story of Greece from the coming of the Archeans and 
the downfall of Crete to the time of Pericles is a really meritorious 
piece of work. If not the best book, it is at least the best book 


at the price, dealing with the origins, culture, and history of the 
Greeks in the light of modern research. It is, moreover, a great 
1 mprovement on the average preparatory school history of Greeec, 





— 





which as a rule converts the most wonderful of stories into the mogt 
wearisome, Mr. Household’s weakness is a tendency to point a moral 
on the slightest provocation. 


Studies: Indian and Islamic. By S. Kuupa Buxuss. Kegan Pay, 
10s. 6d. 

This book consists of one hundred and thirty-two pages translated 
from the second volume of Von Kremer’s Culturgeschichie des Orienjs, 
inserted in the middle of one hundred and thirty-nine pages of 
journalism by Mr. Khuda Bukhsh. There is nothing in the main 
text of the book to show at what point Mr. Khuda Bukhsh’s 
journalism ends and Von Kremer’s interesting and erudite historica] 
chapters begin. The publisher's note on the cover does not mention 
Von Kremer’s name, and an impression is created that the whole 
book is the original work of Mr. Khuda Bukhsh. The only indication 
of the real facts of the case is a sentence in the Foreword, which 
a casual reader might very well miss: 


In 1920 the University of Calcutta published my English trans. 
lation of the first volume of Von Kremer’s Culturgeschichie des 
Orients. To that translation 1 now add, in these studies, the 
translations of four chapters of the second volume of that 
scholarly work. 


To this a footnote is appended: ‘“‘ Chapters XIII, XIV, XV, XVI 
of this book.” It would be impossible for any reviewer to say that 
there was a deliberate intention on the part of the author or editors 
to mislead the reader; at the same time, the absence of any 
prominent acknowledgment of the true nature of the book is 
undoubtedly misleading. Some of Mr. Khuda Bukhsh’s papers are 
not without interest, but they are written in an unfortunately 
inflated style. Von Kremer’s chapters are learned and scholarly, 
but make rather tough reading. 


Baedeker’s Tyrol and the Dolomites. Thirteenth edition. Allen and 
Unwin. 15s. 

With the settling down of South-eastern Europe and the steady 
improvement of political and economic conditions in that quarter the 
Austrian Tyrol is rapidly regaining its popularity amongst British and 
American tourists. And it is quite likely that that popularity may 
be considerably increased in the near future, owing to the present 
French policy of penalising and harassing foreign visitors and the 
existence of the Fascist régime in Italy. A new edition of this volume 
is therefore to be welcomed, especially as the last edition (under the 
title of The Eastern Alps) was published as long ago as 1911. 











Smart Shirts & Collars 





N “ Luvisca ” SHIRTS AND 
Sort CoLLarRs you have 
everything to be desired 

in cut, style and finish and a 
variety of designs second to 
none from which to choose. 
* LUVISCA ” — the popular 
shirting fabric that looks like silk 
—is more durable than silk and 
is much cheaper than silk. 


For wear at night “ Luvisca” 
Pyjamas provide that feeling of 
comfort and ease so necessary for 
complete rest. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


MAKE SURB OF PERFECT WEATHER FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 
by taking a Cruise in the 


LOVELY MEDITERRANEAN 


on the fine lmer NEPTUNIA (15,000 tons disp.), specially built for ocean cruises. 
To Egypt, Palestine, Corfu, Constantinople, Dardanelles, Athens, Greek Islands 
Crete, Rhodes, Cyprus, Malta, Dalmatia, Istria, and Italy. 





May 23 to June 5 es ee 13 days from {18 
July 11 to July 24 ee e. a ws oo £21 
Aug. 1 toAug. 17 oe aes = - oe 
*Sept. 1 to Sept. 19 ee os 6 a os ae 
**Sept. a5 to Oct. 18 oe oe SO « -» oo 


*athens, Greek Islands, Dalmatia, etc. (“ Miad ” Cruise). 
** Athens, Rhodes, Cyprus, Palestine, Egypt, Malta, etc. (“* Knights of St. John " 


Cruise). 

OTHER FINE MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES WEEKLY. 

Spacious single and double cabins with bedsteads—no upper berths. Cabaret 
ballroom, sports deck, English library. Everything Hotel-de-Luxe standard. 
§o per cent. Company's passengers British. Only 250 passengers each cruise, Illus 
trated programme, cabin plans and reservations from :— 
ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE, 16m Waterloo Place, Regent Street, London, 
$.W.1. (Close Piccadilly Circus.) 

(Regent 7972, three lines), or Principal Steamship Agents. 


BOSNIA, > Sb. oe 2 2A, 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY THIS YEAR. 
Conducted Tours Throughout the Season. 
18 DAYS, 30 GUINEAS, INCLUSIVE. 
Write for Illustrated Handbook : 


THE JUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU, 
11 LINCOLN’S INN-FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


*] . 
PYRENEES TOURING So UB. 
MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAYS, PERSONALLY CON- 

Di CTED, EVERY THIRD WEEK FROM JUNE '8ra, 

Over 1,000 kilometres’ motoring in Pyrenees, France and Spain, visiting Biarritz, 

Lourdes, Gavarnie, Cauteret, Loyola, Fontenarabbia, St. Sebastian, Tolosa, etc. 
ts GUINEAS. 
’ Secretary: 14 ParRK Lane, STOKE Newineton, Lonpon, 


ILDERSWIL, SWITZERLAND, 3 min. walk Interlaken, Park- 

Hotel des Alpes. lendid view from Hotel ef Jungfrau, Ménch and Biger 

Close to beautiful pine forests,every modern cenvenience. Terms from 7s 

a day. Information and pamphicts from G. A. Tavior, 6 Gracechurch Street, 
London, £.C. 3, os direct from E. and M. LOtm1, Proprietors. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


"T SACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 

Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bed Bed . Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 

PovkNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and . Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extts. 


(, Sea. PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
garden, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet ; 2} guineas till May 31st. Jume to Sep- 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 
ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Sn _— ‘er large bright rooms. Wireless.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery 


EGGIS, mear Lucerne Park Hotel. One class. Spring and 


Summer. Running Water. Tennis. From 10 Sh. 


IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
adjoining; bathing; one mile from “bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS, 


CORNWALL.—Porthcothan Bay guest house.—For terms 


¢ write to Mrs. JosepH CLAYTON, Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 


RIGINAL SUBSCRIBER to THE NEW STATESMAN desires to 
tecommend a country inn; beautiful scenery, solitude, comfort, good fare ; 
no golf, tennis, lake or trippers.—Apply PROPRIETOR, TRAVELLERS’ REST, 

Ulpha, Cumberland. 


GWITZERLAND, WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 


view of lake and mountains. Terms of pension, from 7s. Prospectus free. 















































HE DOLOMITES.—June 16th. Four weeks of glorious Mountain 
Sane. 69 guineas.—-N.S. Bisuor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 
EB. 19. 





A.M.P. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS: 


Moderate Premiums, Low Expense Rate, High Interest Earnings, 
Favourable Mortality Experience, Stringent Valuation, Highest Annual 
uses, and that you assure with THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL 
LIFE OFFICE. Cash Surplus (ordinary department) divided 1925: 
£2,428,221, being equal to 54.5 per cent. of the premiums received. 
6stablishea m CAustralia 1840 


A AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 











Rorzrt Tuopry, F.LA., Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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Some 
Left-Handed 


Marriages 
By EDMUND B. D'AUVERGNE 


Author of “ Bride of Two Kings,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. net. 


“To write romance which is also history and history which 
is also romance has been the successful goal of Mr. 
D’Auvergne in this latest volume of the backstairs of ‘ high 
life.’ ""—Sphere. “There is no better guide or companion 
in a saunter along the bypaths and bridle-ways of 
history . . . introduces the reader to some rather queer 
company.”—Sunday Times. “Extremely interesting.”— 
D. Mail. “Mr. D' Auvergne has brought together a number 
of the most remarkable unions which are suited by any of 
these descriptions.”"—Westminster Gazette. 








Algeria from 
Within 
By R. V. C. BODLEY 


~~ 
in one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 21s, net. 


“Vivid and picturesque of the French Arab country.”— 


Daily Herald. “An admirable account . . . curious 
story . . . offering excellent advice to intending 
visitors."—Star. “Many charming discriptions of the 


country."—Daily Mail. “His chapters on Arab Law, 
Music, Dancing, Religion, and Sport should 
make fascinating reading.”—Public Opinion. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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is cheaper to run than any other 
car of the same capacity, 


and it is guaranteed 
for three years 


AC [ACEDES] CARS LTD 
HIGH STREET, THAMES DITTON, SURREY 

















INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE |! 














First Edition of A, E. HOUSMAN’S “SHROPSHIRE 
LAD” for Sale. Good Condition. WHAT OFFERS? 
Write Box 266, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
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About Motoring 
CARAVANNING 


HE motor-car is striving to effect a revolution in British 
hotel-keeping, but without any real success. Hotels 
were originally sited solely by conditions of trade and 

transport. They were built near the principal markets, and at 
the junctions first of all, of roads, and later of railways. These 
ancient factors are still effective, but are supplemented by the 
new factor of pleasure, interpreted in terms of scenery and the 
unfettered transport which the motor-car affords. The motorist 
has not the least desire to feed and sleep in a rookery com- 
pounded of shops, offices and railway stations, where dirt and 
noise reach their maxima, and where man has long since des- 
troyed all natural beauty. As a rule, he would prefer to eat and 
rest in some quiet, lonely place adorned by crags and woods and 
lakes and rivers. The hotel-keeper is quite astute enough to 
recognize these longings. But the British climate pens these 
aspirations into a very few months of each year; and a hotel 
which is stark and empty for nine months in the year can only 
be remunerative if it charges fantastic prices during the re- 
maining three months. So there is an economic limit to the 
building of rural inns. This is where the caravan comes to the 
rescue of the eager motorist, who cannot afford the tariff of, 
let us say, the great Scottish hotels isolated amongst the deer 
forests and salmon rivers. 
* * * 

Quite an industry is springing up in the supply of caravans for 
towing behind motor-cars. Such firms as Eccles and Melville 
Hart work full time at building vans. Eccles are at present the 
big production firm with an attractive range of standard models, 
whilst Melville Hart and Co. design according to their customers’ 
ideas, and will build you anything from a single bed-and-living 
chamber on an old Ford chassis to a rajah’s harem on a Rolls, 
or a regular road train of several rooms. Two or three concerns 
rent vans at price s which read rather high, but actually show an 
economy of from £2 to £3 per head per week by comparison 
with the tariff of a second-class hotel. The Holiday Caravan Co., 
of Bainton Road, Oxford, and Uplands Caravans, of 15, Coleridge 
Walk, Golders Green, are reliable concerns. I have already 
spent two thoroughly delightful holidays with the aid of a 
towed van, and hope to arrange more. Nothing could be safer. 
The towing bars are so ingeniously designed that they auto- 
matically apply the brakes in the hubs of the van wheels as soon 
as the caravan begins to overrun the car; and the steepest 
gradients can be descended in complete confidence. Speeds up 
to about thirty-five miles per hour are entirely comfortable, 
and the presence of the van is imperceptible up to that gait, 
though at faster speeds it can be felt ‘“* yawing ” a little. Steering 
is unaffected, for the van follows the trail of the car as a tail 
follows a dog, though in the case of very large and wide vans 
a few more inches of lateral clearance must be given in threading 
traffic. The fuel consumption is practically unaffected, except 
in very hilly country. Hill-climbing is approximately one gear 
worse where the hauling vehicle is a 10-h.p. car. 

* * * 

The interior fittings of the vans are a marvel of ingenuity. 
Broad settees fold down at night into really soft and cosy beds. 
Cupboards concealed in the walls hold all the necessary crockery 
and cooking utensils free from rattle. ‘“ Valor” oil stoves in 
sheet-metal compartments are available for cooking. Ventila- 
tion is effected by clerestory windows. Light is obtained from 
the dynamo and batteries of the car. The van can be uncoupled 
on arrival at the destination, locked up, and deserted while the 
party golf or fish or motor. All sorts of accessories can be hired 
with the vans, including collapsible boats, radio sets, and lean-to 
tents, which may be used as messrooms in fine weather. No 
difficulty is experienced with regard to camping sites. As 
every lawyer knows, the law of trespass is barely existent unless 
the trespasser inflicts damage on the property. But in practice 
farmers and landowners are extraordinarily courteous whenever 
permission is asked. Whether the medical explanation depends 
on ultra-violet rays or the lack of ventilation in almost all 
houses, it is undeniable that a week’s living in the open air has 
ten times the recuperative effect of a hotel holiday ; and caravan 
parties usually return home in the wildest and rudest health. 








—— 


The tent is probably a more popular substitute for the hote} 
than the caravan; and without doubt the tent scores appre. 
ciably in portability and cheapness. But a single night in a tent 
during wet, windy weather is enough to cure most women 
and many men of a taste for camping. Whereas a caravan 
defies the weather. It ignores every sort of tempest except g 
hailstorm, during which it becomes momentarily rather noisy, 
Lest I should be suspected of exaggerating the possibilities of g 
van, let it be said that quite a number of propagandists live ip 
motor caravans. In this country such religious bodies as the 
Church Army and Girls’ Friendly Society maintain vans jp 
which itinerant evangelists tour the country perpetually ; and 
in the latter case the missionaries are young women. In Canada 
the problem of providing religious instruction for the children 
of isolated settlers is similarly solved by women workers living 
in motor caravans. In fact, some motorists are becoming sg 
enthusiastic that they have expensive caravan bodies per. 
manently mounted on motor chassis in lieu of the ordinary open 
bodies. Such a movable home may well be carried by such a 
chassis as the Morris one-tonner. It is even whispered that this 
is the ideal existence for people of modest means who desire to 
escape rates and income-tax. 

* * * 


A small van of the towing type may easily cost £200 to buy 
outright, so that the initial experiment should certainly be made 
by hiring. The rates vary with the month, the size and luxury 
of the van, and the period for which the van is kept. The 
minimum charge for hiring a small van in spring or autumn for 
a fortnight will be at some such rate as £2 per week, and the fee 
may rise to as much as £10 per week for a huge four-bedded van 
in August. These terms are well below the charge for similar 
sleeping accommodation in hotels ; but the real economy is met 
in the food bill, for a clever housewife can nourish a party 
daintily for less than a pound a head per week, if she buys at 
shops ; whereas a hote! would ask from three to ten guineas a 
head. Washing up is the one blot on caravan life ; and even 
this is mitigated by modern chemical cleansers. A visit to one 
of the hiring depots will convert many motorists whose enthu- 
siasm on paper is still a trifle chilled. 

R. E. Davipson. 
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The 3-Litre Bentley. 


Yet another appreciative Bentley owner writes:— 


“You will no doubt be interested to know that my 
Speed Model Bentley is running very sweetly, having 
just covered 10,000 miles without trouble of any 
description; in fact, in my large experience of 
privately owned cars of every type, from the most 
costly downwards, this has given me the most pleasure 
and the least trouble.” 

(Signed) J. M. 
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3-Litre CHASSIS 6-Cyl. CHASSIS 
PRICES FROM PRICES FROM 
£895 £1,500 
BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, 
Pollen House, Cork Street, London, W. |. 


’Phone: Regent 6911. ’Grams: “ Renmotiin, Phone, Londen.” 
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MOTOR CARAVANS 






S* WEEKS AGO the writer of this announce- 

ment was a “nervy” jaundiced soul, out of tune 
with life. He acquired an “ Uplands” Caravan, and 
has spent the week-ends—and, for the sheer joy of it,— 
some week-nights, too—in living through the wonder 
of Spring’s renewal. And the result? Bubbling energy 
for work, new joy in life, and a cheery philosophy. 


Le | 


Try the “ Uplands ” cure for “ the cameelious hump ”! 


“UPLANDS” MOTOR CARAVANS are of new 
design, and embody many exclusive features. They provide 
accommodation and are fully equipped for four adults. 
Interior drive, spacious saloon by day; two sleeping 
cabins (two berths in each), spring beds, bath, wardrobe ; 
puncture-proof tyres ; excellent sanitation, electric light, 
stove, linen, china, cutlery, Fc. 


AN “ UPLANDS” HOLIDAY will not only provide a novel 
experience, with such a sense of perfect freedom and mobility as 
the normal holiday-maker never knows: it is also one of the 
cheapest. Even in the high season, four people—sharing costs— 
can have a perfect time for a fortnight, and spend less than £10 
per head for all costs. Let me tell you how. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 





H. M. MORGAN, 15 Corertpce Wark, Lonpon, N.W. 11. 


Caravans 


FOR SALE OR HIRE 
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Flats on Wheels ! 


Horse, Motor and Trailer 


CARAVANS 


in Stock, for Sale or Hire. 





Any design 
built to order. 


7 


State Requirements to 


Bertram Hutchings 


Caravans, Limited 
5 Elm Road, 


WINCHESTER, 
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“CARAVANNING” 
The Ideal Holiday. 


NLY the owner of an Eccles Trailer Caravan knows 

what it is to be free to go away for week-ends, 

weeks or months whenever work permits, and without 
making previous plans. 


r= 
: We offer a complete and unique service, both hire and 
sale, founded on a wealth of practical experience of the 


needs of motor caravanners and campers. Our experi- 
ence and the organisation we have built up as a direct 
result are at the disposal of every motorist to whom the 
spirit of adventure and the desire for healthy outdoor 


holidays make an appeal. 









Our Booklet ‘CARAVANNING ” 


THE HANDBOOK OF 

THE IDEAL HOLIDAY, 
with art supplement, is not only a catalogue giving plans, 
specifications and prices of all models of the Eccles 
Trailer Caravan, it is a complete guide to the art of 
caravan camping, containing over 100 beautifully 
illustrated pages. Send for a copy now, postage 3d. 


The Holiday Caravan 
Co., Ltd., Oxford. 
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THE CITY 


Toronto, May 3rd. 


HE impression derived from such study of conditions 
as is possible during a stay of ten days in Canada, 
based upon conversations with business men of all 

types, is that the country has definitely turned the corner 
and emerged from the long spell of depression from which 
it has been suffering. There is a general feeling of confidence, 
which appears justified by a number of factors. The Dominion 
has had three consecutive satisfactory harvests, for although 
one of them was not up to the others in quantity, this was 
compensated by higher prices. The production and export of 
newsprint have reached such proportions as to exercise an 
important influence upon the trade balance. At the moment 
production almost exceeds demand, and the makers are coming 
to one of those agreements as to restriction and co-ordinated 
selling that are a feature of the present age. A faint idea of 
the distances here may be gained from the statement that 
one of the pulp and newsprint companies alone has timber 
limits larger in area than the whole of the British Isles. The 
Ontario and Quebec Governments are not granting any further 
licences to cut pulpwood, and with the constant increase in 
American newspaper advertising (spreading, alas! to our own 
country), the demand for the product of the Canadian forests 
increases annually by about 8 per cent., so that the ultimate 
outlook for the newsprint companies is good. 
s s > 
More people are entering Canada than are going out of it, 
which has not always been the case, and the type of immigrant 
is good. There is more unempluyment in the United States 
than we are aware—I was surprised to find that in Buffalo 
alone there were more than fifty thousand men seeking work— 
and this brings a steady inflow of useful workers, including 
many Canadians, for when it becomes necessary to reduce 
staffs the American employers mostly get rid of non-American 
citizens first, when they are earning the same wage. There is 
great activity in Canadian mining, not only on the Stock 
Exchange but on the properties themselves, and, regardless of 
whether this is profitable to the individual shareholders or 
not, the export of metals is another favourable factor in the 
country’s trade balance. Incidentally, I hear very good 
accounts of developments in the Kirkland Lake Gold, which 
I mention here, as Anglo-French Exploration Company, fre- 
quently recommended in these notes, has a large interest in 
that property, on which it looks like doing well. 
* * ~ 
The enormous improvement in the earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways is significant ; these bankrupt lines, which 
the Government took over, show uninterruptedly improved 
results, and are now practically paying their way. Much of 
the credit is due to Sir Henry Thornton, whose vigorous and 
enterprising management, I am told on all hands, is making 
the Canadian Pacific sit up. Judging from some of the 
Canadian National advertising material, including special 
illustrated folders to cause children to induce their parents to 
take them by that system, I can well believe it. It may yet 
be Sir Henry Thornton’s fate to perform the same task for the 
British railways. There are only the two great railroad 
systems in this vast country. 
7 * ~ 
A potent factor in the recovery of Canada is that she can 
get phenomenally cheap capital from her rich Southern neigh- 
bour. It may be said that the bonds of interest uniting the 
two countries carry incredibly low interest. The city of 
Toronto has just raised millions at a total cost to it, including 
redemption, of 4.65 per cent., which is more than its con- 
temporary, London (Eng.), can do; and the Province of 
Quebec secures large sums at an all-in cost of 4.56 per cent. 
These rates, be it remembered, are the actual cost to the 
borrower, and not the yield to the investor. The Toronto 
bonds referred to were offered to the public at a price at which 
the yield was only 4.55 per cent. That Canadian cities can 
borrow more cheaply than the British Government is attributable 
to the fact that the United States investor understands Canada 
and the Canadian dollar, and regards it as part of his own 
economic system. The inflow of all this cheap American 
capital, which is spent in Canada and makes employment, is 
of inestimable advantage to the Dominion. According to 
figures compiled this year by the Financial Post Survey, 


——— ee, 


Toronto, foreign capital investments in Canada are now as 
follows : 


U.S.A. ° $3,016,000,000 
Great Britain 2,111,000,000 
Other Foreign 183,000,000 

$5,310,000,000 


To complete the statistics, I might add that the Canadiay 
National Debt is about $2,400,000,000, that the population 
is approaching 10,000,000, and that the exports per head are 
valued at $250, as compared with $150 for Britain and $109 
for the United States. 

e o * 

A somewhat unusual thing for a country itself requiring 
foreign capital is that certain foreign bonds have been publicly 
offered in Canada. These are mostly French bonds, and one 
explanation given me is that it is a means of getting round 
the embargo placed by the American Government upon issues 
of countries that have not yet made their debt settlement 
with the U.S. Treasury. The bonds are offered ostensibly to 
the Canadian public, but are mostly placed with the American 
investor. Canada has not yet been blessed with the finest 
type of financier; in fact, most of her big men in this field 
seem to have made a merger of the worst qualities of their 
American and British confréres. Efforts are being made, 
however, to displace these gentry from some of the concerns 
with which they were identified, as these go into liquidation 
or are reconstructed ; and now that the water has been squeezed 
out of some of the undertakings in which British investors 
have lost heavily, they look like prospering. I am sorry to 
find that, as in the United States, various perversions of the 
investment trust idea are in course of construction. Under 
this guise there have been issued some millions of dollars of 
bonds of a corporation, secured upon a variety of investments, 
which will yield the subscriber exactly 5.33 per cent., including 
redemption. The bonds may be safe, but the pruspectus fails 
to point out that all the common stock is owned ¢ vendors, 
who are really utilising the investment trust form of company 
to borrow on their holdings very cheaply from the public, 
This, however, concerns the Canadian investor. So far as 
Canada itself is concerned, I leave the country with a much 
greater confidence in its future than I did four years ago. 

A. Emit Davies. 
























FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
(Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C.) 


PROVIDES 


good return on money invested— 
dividends of 7 per cent, per annum 
paid since foundation. 

dividends id half-yearly, without 
deduction ef tax. 

safety of Capital (which exceeds 
£1,000,000), through diversification of 
investments. 

shares in the small denomination ef 
two shillings. 

repurchase of shares. 

investments selected and supervised 
by Board of experienced one 
accounts audited by auditor 4 
by HM. Conable of man 


To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE tt mq! Ay a Lad., 


Broad Street House, Londen, E. 


Figese send me a eopy of the booklet “ What an Rowse Trea 
the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
mee wO-GERMAN ACADEMIC 


we Research Scholarships tenable at certain German Universities 
gill be available for the year 1927-28. Each student will receive free 
tenance (or an equivalent allowance) and free tuition. Candi- 
dates should be male graduates of an English University, and should 
gnd their applications to the Board through the Vice-Chancellor of 
their University ; —— of Oxford, Cambridge and London 
through the Head of their College. 
Applications must include a statement of the research work the 
eandiiate proposes to undertake, and must be submitted not later 


than May 21st. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


RGANISING SECRETARY FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
COUNCIL AND CLINIC. Experience in organising and 
secretarial work, knowledge of social work essential. Univer- 
qualification desirable. Salary {400 a year The person ap- 
ted will be expected to visit the States for three months, expenses 

Koy Applications must be received not later than Saturday, 





BOARD. 








28th. Further particulars from the Hon. Sec., CHILD GUID- 
COUNCIL, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


OUNG WOMAN (23), graduating from the University of London 
Schoo! of Librarianship in June, desires position with publishing Grm, librery, 
bookseller or in journalism. velied. Two foreign Typing. 
Highest . ie 281, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, WC. 2. 

ANTED EDUCATED TUTOR FOR SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
AT SEASIVE (aged 25-30), for Boys to and 14. Games, Tennis, Chemistry, 


German. Must be experienced with Children. Personal references. 
wtite fully. Box 283, New STATESMAN, ro, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London 


WC. 2. 
LECTURES 
HE STRENGTH OF ISLAM, by Lord Headley, Thursday, 


May oth, at 3.45, and “ Insomnia,” by Mr. Eustace Miles, at 6.15 p.m., in 
the Green SALON, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. Admission ts. 


TO LET AND WANTED 
AMPSHIRE DOWNS (London 50 miles).—To let furnished 


for year or aS arranged, roomy, comfortable house; beautifully situated in 
unspoiled country and having complete privacy and quiet, surrounded by own 
woods and stretch of down (48 acres). S.E. aspect, sheltered verandahs, 3 reception, 
$46 bedrooms, own lighting plant, central heating, tennis, garage, stabling, 
foot. Service available. 4 Gns. per week.—Box 288, THE Nrw STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
sisked Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in al) private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant. good public rooms Telephone: Western 4948. 

[ ARGE BED-SITTING ROOM to let. Quiet house. Electric 
light, gas fire, geyser, bath.—Apply ComMonweaLttTe Work CENTRE, 18 
Princeton Street, Red Lion Square, Holhorn. 
URNISHED FLAT, Notting Hill. 3 rooms, K. and B.; elec. 
light, telephone. {2 5s. weekly.—Box 286, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LITERARY 
OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 


agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS’ MANUSCRIPT 
Servicr, 112 West 42 Street, New Vork City. 



































SCHOOLS 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM SALVADORI, Dr. Soc. Sc. (Florence), 
Pb.D. (Leipzig), sometime Lecturer on Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Rome, now an exile in Switzerland, pro; to open in September at 

Begnins (Vaud), in a beautiful situation between usanne and Geneva, an inter- 
national secondary school, where, together with a liberal education, the study of the 
principal modern languages wil! he specially cared for. The special aim of the school 
will be to develop the mutual understanding between the youth of differeat nations, 
Pupils who have accomplished their elementary studies, will be accepted. Fees {120. 
Parents are invited to communicate before July sth, addressing te “ Chateau 
Martheray,” Begnins (Vaud). Switzerland. 


FRA ROW, CALDBECK, Cumberland, will be opened in 

September as a co-educational modern schuol. Very healthy and beautiful 
situation ; fees moderate and inclusive ; entire charge if desired. Apply te: 
pals, Dr. Mase. Barker, B.Sc.. and Miss Gernrrupe WALM=LeY. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School ls to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the od of the 
community; to encourage «elf-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
—— work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Burhythaica, 
Elocution, Dancing, Lape 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Croas is goo ft. above 
or and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
15 acres. 














SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.B. 12.—Healthy, buppy home life for a limited aumber of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 4 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely op Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern educetion.—Ful! particulars from the Principal, Miss MiLpagp 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.:11.—Situated in 
fine old gr 4 Hamp d Heath. Co-cducational (5 tw 15). Head- 
master: Josepn WicksTEED, M.A. Citizenship, Practical Idealicm, Health, 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Buoys.—Apply, 
SECRETARY, 33 Courtficld Gardens, South Kensington, 5 W. 5 


*HILDREN TOO DELICATE TO RETURN ORDINARY 
SCHUUL, RECEIVED ANY TIME. Al 4 toud, hine, seu ait, out- 
door study, simple play in private fields, daily baths, bring renewed health and 

educatiuna) progress. oye 6-12; Girls any age. Doctor's certificate required 
(pe mental ot consumptives). Photos.— Principal, KRocklands, East Hill, Hastiogs. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
“ CARISBROOKE,” WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Inclusive Terms.—Principal, Miss Srevevs LL.A 


RISH READERS should enquise about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co educativnal. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends te 17y8, 


NTERNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Copenhagen. 


Priucipal will be glad to beat from British students interested in ‘he study of 
fees. 


languages. 
T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 


Beurding Schuol for Girls, 10 to 14 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 

Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Guod general education on natural lines, 
“New ideals in Kducation™ applied. Individual time tables. Prepuration for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Princ'pals 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
4 Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,8.W.11. Tel Latchmere 4258, 


"1°HE DOWNS SCHOO.., SEAFORD, SUS\EX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for :oo girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Bduca- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air, 

Excellent ying fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal: Miss Locesria 

Camron, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hi«., Somerville College, Oxford. 



































MISCELLANEOUS 


TRAINING CENTRES 








}{OSPITALITY OFFERED in country house to two literary 
women (or one) who golf and play tennis. Interview, town. Advertiser's 

object: Enlightened selfishness.—Box 287, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingswav, London, W.C. 2. 


GALE OF VELVETEEN and other embroidered jerkins (to clear 
Stock these will be considerably reduced).—THE PEASANT SHOP, 42 Devonshire 
Street, Theohald’s Road, W.C. 1. 


OUKS FOR SALE.—Dictionary, Nationa) Biography, thin paper. 

66 vols. in 22, £21. Beardsley’s The Savoy, 3 vols., rare, {12 128. Fronawk’s 
Butterflies, 2 vols.. col. plates, 358. (cost (6 4s.). Fifty drawings by Alastair, 

3. Relzac’« Novels, 53 vols.. {10 tos Boccaccio Cemoreus Piametta, 17s. 6d. 
Arabian wights, 16 vols., bt5. Memoirs of Saint Simon, 3 vols., 148. Bar- 

chester Novels, Trollope, 8 vois., 258. Story of the Nations, ilus., new set, 67 vols., £9 
pr oe Punch, 100 vo's. in'25, {to tos. Surtees’ Sporting Novels, illus., 6 vols., 





Museum 7602. 





wiev's Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Rice Persian Women and Their Ways, 

f2s. (cnat 218.). Encyclopedia Britannica, 12 edit. 32 vols., in 16, hf. morocce, 

f21. Write us for any books you want. Catalogues free. Libraries and si 

sed for prompt cask. 3,000 books wanted List tree. Wanted, Boswell's 

w vols., 1791.—HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 
ngham 


YORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular, ot crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 
Gro. Vint & Bros, Quarry Owners, Idle. Bradford, Yorks. 


_—_— 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBurnes, 27 Eastcastle Street, Londen, W. 1. 


M® CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 30-page Prospectus 
of his Private Lessons on Elocution 
“SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT,” 
Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Hotel Cecil.) 
THE COCKROACH EXTERMINATOR is “ BLATTIS.” Most 
effective remedy obtainable. Simple, safe, sure. Stood test of 30 years 
(clearing out Palace and Cottage). Tins ts. 4d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free Sole 
Makers.— Howartns, 473, Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, or from Chemists’ Boots’ 
Branches, Stores. 
READERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the ad t columns of that journal for the purpose of making known 


volumes 

















their wants. Small id advertisements are charged at the rate of One 

Siting and ope oe ne per insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) 

bs lime should be added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed 

& series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
Queen Street, 


wot Manager, Tur New STATESMAN, 10 Great Kingsway, London - 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE, 37 Lans- 

downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

ip this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc, 

Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SFCRETARY 

COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


 RCSBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
RUVEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School Colet Gardens, 





W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Kea- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.p., M.A.; Principal, Miss E EB. Lawrence. 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education, apply to the Secretary. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Head-mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658 
Registrar :—Miss CrcELyY C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 ncery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc.,accura and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed. Temporary and permanent 


Typists sent out.—Miss Roperts, 9 Gray's Inn Road, Chancery 8381. 


Iss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737 























ere. Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 


All wock checked.—Mrs. StatEr, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 








THE NEW STATESMAN 











THE NEW FITNESS 


The fitness of people depends on the fitness 
of things—equipment that will make a 
healthy home, without fatiguing labour. 
A simple cooker that obeys control and 
gives you well-cooked, punctual meals; a 
radiant fire that cheers and ventilates, whose 
warmth is at your instant call; a water- 
heater that supplies at need hot water for 
the housework and hot baths—these are the 
fitting things that make for fitness. Gas is 
the smokeless, clean and labour-saving fuel 
to bring you this fitness on tap. 


GAS 


The Servant of Progress 








The B.C.G.A. . . . representing the British Gas Industry, is at the service 

of the public, without charge, for advice and help on any subject, large or small, 

connected with the economical and efficient use of gas in home, office or factory. 

A letter to the Secretary of this Association will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 28 GROSVENOR GARDENS,LONDON, S.W.1 
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